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PREFACE 


All the plays in this little volume are of a homely 
nature. Even if some of the characters temporarily leave 
the everyday world for another—Tommy to take up 
crime detecting, Michael and David to savour “an olden 
time ", others to function as Quiz Masters and Puppet 
Mistresses—their feet are for the most part not far “ off 
the ground "; and it takes very little—a small joke or a 
reference to school or family matters—to bring them down 
to solid earth again. 

In Quite Unusual and Dragon Up-to-date the audience 
is allowed to watch the impromptu building-up of a 
play; and here the very shortage of the right materials 
and the making-do with the wrong, create opportunities 
. for some good laughs. In The Night Watchers, though 
they are not mentioned in the cast, there are parts for 
two or three cats off-stage. No costumes required, no 
speeches to learn—these parts should be popular! 
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CHARACTERS 


t 


Joan BUXTON, 

CAROLINE BELL, 4 

Susan Brown, friends aged from 
Bripcer HILL, eleven to thirteen. 
ELIZABETH WILLARD, 

PATRICIA GREER, 

Rita BUXTON, Joan’s elder sister, aged fourteen. 


SCENE 


(The play takes place in a room in the Buxtons' 
home. The furniture consists chiefly of a gate-leg 
table and a few chairs. Somewhere in the room 
there is a big cardboard box containing acting gar- 
ments, and a gramophone on a small table with some 
records lying beside it: The door is up L., the fire- 
place R. ' 

The time is early evening in February, or the 
beginning of March. ] b 

When the curtain goes up all the girls, except RITA 
—she is not in the room—are standing round the 
table.) 


i 1 ` . 
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Joan. Do sit down, all of you. It'll take us ages 
to decide on anything, and we can't stand for 
ever. A 

(She pulls a chair out from the table and sits 
down. The others follow her example.) 

CanoLINE. What are we going to do? I suppose a 
short play wouldn’t fill the bill? 

Joan. No, it wouldn’t. Last end-of-term there 
were three plays, and the Head said this time 
there must be only one, unless it was something 
really out of the ordinary. 

Susan. That rules us out, then. We're not likely 
to think of anything out of the ordinary. I 
knew Miss Lambert had said that, but seeing 


the acting box, I thought she might have changed 
her mind. 


Joan (gloomily). Rita brought it down before she 
knew. 

BRIDGET. But why can’t we do the play? 

Joan. The Fourth Form have bagged it. i 
ELIZABETH. A little ballet, then? Sheila Dunn's 


been having lessons, She would help. 
Joan. Well, she'll be ab 


have to do the main 

only we could think o 
PaTRICIA. What about 

Puppeteers here? 


le to do a turn, but we six 
item. (Despairingly.) If 
f something fresh! 

puppets? Are there any 
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Joan. Caroline and Elizabeth—but even that is 
only with glove puppets, and they're not good 
enough for a show, are you, girls? (She turns to 
CanoLINE and ELIZABETH as she speaks.) 

CAROLINE. I should say not indeed! 

PATRICIA (suddenly). I've got it. We'll be puppets 
ourselves! 

Joan. Are you crazy, Patricia? Do you mean 
we're to dangle at the end of a string, or fit 
ourselves into an out-sized glove? 

Patricia. Of course not, Joan. But we can pretend 
to be puppets—move in a mechanical kind of 
way, although really good puppets are as 
natural as living people, in a way. But you. 
know what I mean—make up to look like dolls, 
and dress rather comically. - 

Joan. It’s an idea! What do the others think? 
(She looks round the table.) 

CAROLINE. It sounds exciting, but I'm not quite 
sure what Patricia means us to do. Could you 
tell us a little more about it, Pat? 

Patricia. Well, we'd choose something to act that 
was rather funny already, and something, too, 
that people are quite familiar with—perhaps a 
fairy tale. Whatever it is, we must give 1t a 
comic, twist. 

Susan. I see. If it’s funny to start with, the job 
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will be easier. But where is there a fairy tale 
with nothing but girls? 

Patricia. That doesn’t matter. We can dress up 
as boys or men. 


CaROLINE. It’s the movements that will worry me. 
I shall'never remember to move as if I were on 
joints or wires or whatever it is. 


Patricia. We shall all have to practise that. Can 
we have a run through now, Joan? May we 
put the table on one side? 

JOAN. We can put it right out of the way. It'sa 
gate-leg. 

PATRICIA. Oh, good! 

Joan. Give a hand, everybody. 


(All the girls now get on to the business of 
shutting up the table and moving it, with the 
chairs, back to the wall.) 


ELIZABETH. Let's just try walking first, Pat. 


à (They rehearse doing this with a few directions 
1 by way of help from PATRICIA.) ; 

Patricia. Swing your arms’ a little, all of you. 

That’s splendid, Bridget. 


_ (This continues for a minute or two, till suddenly 
» CAROLINE says: “Pm run down. The re- 
hearsal stops and discussions begin again, while 


the girls rest in various positions here and there 
` about the room.) 
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Patricia. I think you had better be a sort of 
stage manager, Joan. Then when the curtain 
goes up and the puppets are half-sitting and 
half-lying about the room, you could go round 
and dust them. (They all laugh.) 

CaROLINE. Then don't do me with a feather 
duster, please, Joan. It tickles so! (Another 
laugh.) 

Joan. I shall flick you all with a damp cloth! 


PATRICIA. You'll read the script, won't you, 
Joan? 

Joan. What! All the parts? Can't I have an 

assistant? 

PATRICIA. Of course you can. Choose the one 

with the clearest voice. 
t 

Joan. I don't mind who it is. We're all about the 

same, I think. 

Susan. Let’s draw, then. As Joan says, there isn’t 
a lot to choose between us, I suppose. Miss, 
Davis said the other day that we were all bad. 
(They laugh again.) 

Joan. Then we'll draw. PI write the names. 
(She takes a little pad from the gramophone 
table, and with her fountain pen begins to 
write, saying the names as she does so.) 

Susan . . . Caroline . . - Bridget . . . Elizabeth— 
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I won’t put you, Patricia, as we can’t spare you 
to be behind the Scenes, so you can be the one 
‘to draw. 


T 
She pulls the leaf from the pad, tears it in 
Sd and looks round for something to put 7 
names into, finally using a small ash tray. Si 
holds this out to Patricia, having made sure 


that the papers are blank side uppermost.) 
Now, Pat. 
ParRICIA (picking one up). Susan. 
SUSAN (with a slight gasp). I do hope I'll be all 
tight, Joan. 
Joan (reassuringly). Of course you will. But we 
' don't know 


Yet what we're going to act, do we? 
Oughtn't we to decide, Pat? 


Parricta. Yes, Please think, everybody. Wanted 
—a fairy tale with four characters, 

CAROLINE. Sleeping Beauty? ; 

PATRICIA (shaking her head). No. The spinning 
wheel would be too hard, 

ELIZABETH. Red 


Riding Hood? Or is that a 
tragedy? 
PaTRICIA, I think that would be the very thing— 
and well make ; 


e It a comedy! Let me see... 
» Granny, Mother, and Wolf. 
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Joan. You choose your part first, Patricia You 
thought of the plan. 

Parricta. I don’t think it makes much difference, 
except that we want a tall girl for Wolf, to make 
him more terrifying. (Laughter.) Who’s the 
tallest ? 

BRIDGET. Elizabeth is, of course. 

Patricia. Then will you be the wolf, Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH. I'll try. 

CAROLINE. Can I be Granny? Pd love to talk 
with my teeth out, like the dame I saw once 
in a pantomime. 

Patricia. But Granny’s large teeth are specially 
mentioned, so that wouldn’t do. Besides, it 
would be Joan or Susan talking without teeth, 
not you. You're only a puppet, remember. 

CaRoLINE. Of course—I forgot. 

Parricia. Now who's the shortest? 

BRIDGET. I am, I know. Oh, how I long to be 
tall! (The others laugh.) 

JOAN. You're very nice as you are. Isn't she, 
Pat? 

Patricia. I should just think so, and exactly right 
for Red Riding Hood. 

ELIZABETH. But, Pat, you haven't chosen your 
own part. 
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Patricia. If Caroline is willing to be Mother, MS 
like to be Granny. (Suddenly.) What an 
thinking of? We shan't see Granny at all! 


Joan. Why not? 


Patricia. Because Wolf disposes of her and dresses 


up in her clothes. We can’t have all that on the ` 
stage, 


CAROLINE. No, a sensitive audience would. never 
stand for it! 


PATRICIA. I know! 


carry an axe, T 
Hood 


forgott 


I'll be the woodcutter and. 
shall take charge of Red Riding 
and rescue her from Wolf, Td quite 
en about the woodcutter. 

Joan. What do we do for scenery? 


Patrica, There Won't be any. You or Susan can 


i hang a card over the back curtain—or pele 
if that's easier—showing the words, DANSE 
Forest ”, “Red Riding Hood's Home”, or 
something like that. 

JOAN. What will ha 
> 


Over: 


PATRICIA, A curtain might be safer, but we 
needn’t bother about that now. 

Joan. We could have the little screen from the 
hall to Practise 


with, if someone would help me 
Carry it in, 


ppen if the screen gets knocked 


TM S 
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(JOAN and CAROLINE go out, and return carrying 
a Japanese screen between them. If a more comic 
atmosphere is aimed at, they might bring in a 
clothes-horse instead. This would give the 
** puppeteers”’ a chance to look through now 
and then, to see how things are going and to © 
make informal ciriticisms. At the same time, 
it might be a help in timing the dialogue to the 
actors’ movements.) 

ParRICIA (as the screen is placed fairly well up- 
stage). That’s an awfully good idea, though we 
may decide on the curtain later. (To BRIDGET.) 
Now, Red Riding Hood, come and stand here 
by me. (BRIDGET comes out into the centre of the 
stage. Your mother—come along, Caroline!— 
is putting groceries into your basket. Basket? 
(She looks round and picks up the waste-paper 
basket.) Now, are you ready? 

Joan. Just a minute, Patricia. What are we going 
to have for Red Riding Hood's cloak? It must be 
just right, however much the rest of us make 
do with odds and ends. 

Parricta. I quite agree. Where have I seen just 
such a garment lately? 

Bripeer. My mack is red, with a hood. Shall I 
wear that for now? 

ParRICIA. Why, of course—it will be the very 
thing. Where is it? ; 
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Bripcer. In the hall. Shall I fetch it? (Exit 
BRIDGET, to return as Red Riding Hood herself.) 

Parricia. Red Riding Hood to the life! I hope 
the rest of us will look half as suitably dressed. 
Now, mother and daughter, begin again. 


CAROLINE (who has taken her place facing BRIDGET, 
beside Patricia), Can I have a bustle, Pat? 


Patricia. A bustle, Whatever for? 


CAROLINE. I should feel more motherly with a 
bustle. A cushion will do. 


Joan (who has not yet retired behind the screen). 
Well, here's a cushion. (She takes one froma 
chair.) But how will you fasten it on? 

CAROLINE, Tie it on with stri 


it over. Give me some string from the box. 
Thanks. . . . You see? 
(She takes the st; 
from the acting b 


€ 


ng or tape and double 


ing which Susan brings her 
ox, and demonstrates. The 


ect is so funny that the rehearsal cannot 
Proceed for a moment.) 


PaTRICIA, Perh 
Then, if she 
there without 
See. (She div 
blue cloak.) 
CAROLINE.) 


aps there is a cloak in the box. 
Wears it, the bustle effect will be 
this terribly comic look. Let me 
es into the box and produces a long 
This will do. (She puts it round 
A nice gay spot of colour, too. 
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— Caroxine. Thank you, Pat. I'm dying to look: 


at myself in the glass, in the cloakroom, but I. 
suppose we ought to get on. 


ParRICIA. Well, time zs rather precious—but you: 
* look quite the matron, I assure you. (To Joan.) 
Will you and Susan go behind, now, Joan, and 
make up the dialogue for them? (To CAROLINE 
and Susaw.) Suit your actions to the words. 
Remember, you are the ones supposed to be 
speaking. 
(The dialogue now begins, with Joan and 
Susan behind the screen.) 

Mortuer [= Joan]. That is all, dear child. 
(MOTHER [= CAROLINE] puts imaginary groceries 
into the basket.) Tea, sugar, lard. (CAROLINE 
goes over the items with her finger, as JOAN names 
each object.) Give my love to Granny, and ask 
after her cough. Come straight home again. 
The forest is not the place for little girls when 
it is dark. Remember that the wicked wolf has 
a bungalow not far from Granny’s cottage. 


Rep Riwine Hoop [= Susan]. I'll remember what 
you say, dear Mother. Kiss me good-bye. 


(Red Riding Hood and Mother lean towards 
each other in an artificial kind of way to 
embrace, and the others giggle.) 


Come to the door with me, please, Mother. 
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(They walk towards the door, where Red Riding 


Hood curtseys to her mother. Then they dis- 
appear behind the screen.) 


Patricta. Good! That’s a fine beginning. 


JOAN (coming out from behind the screen). What’s 
the next scene, Pat? 


Patricia. The forest. Wolf meets Red Riding 
Hood. 


JOAN (to nobody in particular). Remind me, some- 


body, to ask Mummy to do the stage cards for 


us. She’s simply splendid at that sort of thing. 
(She slips away again behind the screen.) 

Patricia (calling after her). Oh, Joan, do you 
think she would realy? We should be grateful. 
Now, Elizabeth —your turn. You come round 
the screen on the left, and Red Riding Hood 
on the right, 

ELIZABETH (getting up from the chair where she has 
been sitting and watching the proceedings). Can't 
I dress up a bit, too, Pat? What am I going to 
wear as Wolf? 

PATRICIA. I thought checked trousers and some 
sort of a tail coat. Look in the box and see what 
there is. 


(ELIZABETH turns the clothes over and produces 


an old checked coat but no trousers. She holds - 


it up for inspection.) 
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ErizABETH. What a garment to gobble up little 
girls in! Shall I wear it just to get the feeling, 
and not bother about the trousers to-day? (She 
begins to get into it.) I want to wear an eye- ' 

. glass, please, producer. After all, you allowed 
Caroline her bustle. 

Patricia. A wolf with an eyeglass! What's the 
idea? 

ELIZABETH. Well, I feel that he was very much a 
man-about-town! (Laughter.) 

Joan (peeping round the screen). But nobody’s got 
an eyeglass. Anyway, if they had, how could 
you keep it in? I believe it’s awfully difficult until 
you're used to it. 

Susan (appearing round the other side of the screen). 
Here's a halfpenny, Elizabeth. Try with that. 


BRIDGET (coming out to join the group). Is it clean? 


Susan. I shouldn't think so. Coppers are gener- 
ally awfully dirty, but don't let that stop you, 
Elizabeth. 

(They all watch, including CAROLINE zoho has 
reappeared, while ELIZABETH makes frantic 
efforts to keep the halfpenny in her eye.) 

Parricta. Well, you can practise that at home, 
Lizzie. Back to your places, everybody! 


(There is a scuffle as JOAN, Susan, and CARO- 
A8 (G 927). 
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LINE hide behind the screen, leaving the other 
three on the stage proper.) 


Now, Wolf and Red Riding Hood, go back to 
the sides of the stage and walk towards each 
other. Wolf on the left and Red Riding Hood 
on the right. Begin the Wolf’s part then, Joan. 


(ELIZABETH and BRIDGET take up their positions 
and move towards each other, fitting their actions 


from now on to the words spoken by Joan and 
Susan.) 


Wotr (screwing his eyeglass firmly into his eye, and 
stopping Red Riding Hood, who at the last 
minute has tried to side-track him). Aha, my 
young lady! Where are you off to this fine day? 


Rep Rne Hoop, I am going to call on my 


grandmother. She lives over there. (She points 
in the direction of the door.) 


Wort. And what have you got in your basket, 
dear child? (He turns the packets over in a most 
convincing manner, as if the basket really con- 
tained groceries.) Tea.. . sugar... lard. (In 
a low voice.) No butter, I see, but the sugar 
will be useful, with my sweet tooth. Oh well, 


I can get the thi apean 
the child. ngs presently. Mustn’t frig 


Rep RIDING Hoop 


h looking about her 
UE WE Wolf (who has been loo ing abou 


has been making his confidences 
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to the audience). Shall I be getting along now, 
kind sir, as I have to be home before dark? 
My mother says the forest after dark is not a 
good place for little girls. 


Wo r (fiddling with his eyeglass). Your mother is 
quite right, dear, but it won’t be dark for hours 
yet, and I am sure she would like you to play 
a little in the forest, and pick some of these 
flowers. (He waves his hand round.) Now, I 
thought of calling on your grandmother to-day 
and I can deliver the groceries for you. Then 
you will have both hands free for your flower- 
picking. (He takes the basket from her.) 


Rep Ripe Hoop (hesitatingly). It is very kind 
of you, sir, but do you know my grandmother? 


Worr. Very well indeed. She is a charming old 
lady. 


Rep Ripinc Hoop (quite reassured), Well then, 
if it really is no trouble, sir, I should like to 
pick some flowers. Will you tell Granny that 
Pll be along presently, with some flowers for 
her? 


Worr. Certainly, dear child. Good-bye, then. 
Rep Riptnc Hoop. Good-bye, sir. 
(She curtseys. The Wolf disappears behind the 


screen.) 
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Joan (calling from behind screen). Patricia? 


Patricia. Yes, Joan? 


Joan (putting her head round). Couldn't Red 
Riding Hood dance a little in the forest, instead 
of picking flowers? It would be something for 
the audience to look at while we dress Wolf 
up as Granny? It would make a change in the 
show, too, and would give us time to get Wolf 
into position. I wish we had a wheel chair. . . - 
There are’some records on the table, Caroline. 
Would you find one that would do, and Red 
Reding Hood can make up her own steps to 
1t? 

(CAROLINE, who has been sitting looking on, 
attends to the gramophone, still wearing her 
cloak and bustle, and Red Riding Hood begins 
to dance. While this is going on, Joan and 
SUSAN come out, take hold of the acting box, 
` and drag it behind the screen. When the record 
comes to an end, Red Riding Hood dances behind. 
the screen, but comes out again to bow to the 
imaginary audience in response to the applause 
pi has come from Patricia and CARO- 
NE, 


Rep Rome H 
don’t think 
mack—it’s b 


OOD (putting her hood back). I 


Pil ever be able to dance in this 
oiling! 


y4 
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| Parricra. Well, if it’s too hot, you must have 
something else instead. (She raises her voice 
slightly.) Joan? 


Joan. Yes? I can’t come out. I’m struggling with 
Granny—I mean, Wolf’s cap. (Giggles issue 
from behind the screen.) 


Parricia. You'll have to let Wolf, as Granny, 

come on at the last minute, and be sitting there 
in a chair which you will place for him near the 
screen, Just before that, Red Riding Hood can 
dance back again . . . Red Riding Hood, are you 
listening? (She laughs at BRIDGET, who is fanning 
herself vigorously.) If the audience seem to 
like your dance, you may make a bow as you 
did then, or perhaps give them a curtsey, but 
you must dance off again behind the screen for 
a minute. Then you can dance back again, but 
without music this time, and you will see the 
woodcutter—that’s me—coming from Up R. 
Wait a minute, all of you, while I look in the 
box for a garment. (She goes behind the screen 
and comes out with what looks like an artist's 
smock.) 
(Holding up the smock.) Look what a lovely 
thing! (She slips it over her head, and belts 
it round the waist with her own belt, which she 
takes from her school tunic.) Now I want a 
chopper. What can I have? 
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Joan (still busy with the transformation of Wolf into 
Granny). What about a golf club? : 


Patricia. Much too long. It would get in the 
way, and I probably should kill somebody. 


Joan (with her mouth full of pins). Y know—the 
little coal tongs. Are they in the fireplace? 


(If it is not convenient to have a fireplace on 


the stage, someone can offer to fetch the tongs 
from the hall.) 


Patricia. Yes, (She takes them up.) ‘The very 

thing! 

Joan. Well, be careful not to let them fly open. 
You can tie them with string on the night, unless 
we've found something better by then. 


Patricia. Can one of you make the noises off as 
Well as doing the dialogue, Joan? Just a noise 
like someone chopping wood. 


Joan. I think we'll be rather busy by then, but 
M. val be heaps of kids in the Third who will 
e on 


y too delighted to oblige. Don’t let's 
bother to-night anyway, Are we ready now? 


PATRICIA. OK. (The light should be slightly dimmed 
here to give the effect of dusk in the forest.) Go 
back, Red Riding Hood, and dance out towards 


mendum oan, get the chair and Wolf into 
position, will you? Rea dy? 
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Joan. Just a second. 


(She comes out into the room for a chair, and 
between them she and Susan arrange Wolf, 
alias Granny, in it, L. Wolf is now dressed 
in shawl, cap, and a long skirt. The basket of 
groceries is placed beside the chair. The two 
then retire behind their screen and the dialogue 
proceeds.) 


WoopcurTER (meeting Red Riding Hood). Eh, 
lass, it’s late for you to be out. Where are you 
off to? 


Rep Ripinc Hoop. To see my grandmother over 
there. (She points.) I was going to take her some 
groceries, but a kind gentleman has taken them 

. instead of me, so that I could play in the forest 
a little. 


Wooncurter (suspiciously). A kind gentleman? 
There’s not many kind gentlemen in the forest. 
Was he wearing an eyeglass? 


Rep Riwinc Hoop (surprised). Yes, he was. Why 
do you ask? 

Wooncurrer. Because it'll be the big bad wolf! 
He's no gentleman! He's going to use them 
groceries hisself, for he's not one to trouble 
about who they belong to. But summat much 
worse—he's probably waiting in your Granny's 
cottage till you come, so as he can snap you up! 
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Rep Ripine Hoop (raising her hands in horror and 
astonishment). But he seemed so very kind. 


WoopcurrTER (shaking his head). Them’s always 
the wickedest sort. 


Rep Ripinc Hoop. But what will he have done 
to my Granny? 


WOODCUTTER (darkly). I canna say. We must 
hurry along and find out. 


(He takes Red Riding Hood by the hand, but 
thrusts her behind him as they discover Wolf, ` 
dressed up as Granny, in the chair.) 


PATRICIA (calling out to JOAN). I shall let Red 
Riding Hood go up and speak to Wolf, and then 
when he looks as if he is going to gobble her up, 


I shall kill him with the tongs, Suitable dia- 
logue, please! 


(There 1s smothered laughter from behind the 
screen.) 
Joan. Be ready, 


Red Riding Hood. I'm going to 
tell you to go 


up to your Granny. 
BRIDGET. I'm listening and ready, 


WoopcurrER, Now, lass, go up to Wolf and pre- 


tend you think he's your Granny. Don’t be 
frightened. I'm her 


Joan. 


€ with my chopper. 
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Rep Ripinc Hoop (advancing to the figure in the 
chair), Good afternoon, Granny. How is your 
cough to-day? 

Worr. Ah, my tender little grand-daughter, how 
kind and thoughtful you are! It is much better. 
A kind gentleman has brought me some groceries 
from your mother. (He points to the basket.) 
We must have tea presently, but we'll just have 
a chat first. 


Rep Rc Hoop. What big eyes you seem to 
have, Granny! 


Worr. The better to see you with, my child. 


Rep Ripine Hoop. And what big teeth, Granny! 


Worr (half rising from the chair). The better to 
eat you with, my love! ... 
(He has time for no more, for the Woodcutter 
has advanced with the '* chopper” and has laid 
him dead at Red Riding Hood's feet. There 
is an accompanying scream from SUSAN.) 
WooncurrER. That's the end of a wicked deceiver! 
Rep RrpiNG Hoop (in a worried tone). But where 
is my real Granny? You don't think she's in the 
Wolf's inside, do you, Woodcutter? 
Wooncurter. Nay, I think it's more likely the 
poor old lady’s lying in an outhouse, gagged 
and bound. The wolf liked something more 
A4 
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tender than your Granny would be, at her age. 
(He goes behind the screen.) 
Joan. It’s no use looking here! 


(Laughter. JoAN comes out from behind screen 

and others follow as she begins speaking.) 
Well, I think that will be a grand finale, when 
we've polished it up. Now, there's one more 


thing I want to try. Come over here, right in 
front of the screen, and I'll show you. 


(The others do as Joan asks, and group round 

her, well down stage, waiting for the explana- 

tion.) 
I think, for the opening scene on the night, 
you can all be dressed in your costumes, sitting 
or half-lying about the room, as you suggested, 
Pat. Can we try that? Hands hanging stiffly 
down, if you’re on a chair, and legs dangling— 
you know the sort of thing I mean. Some of 
you can be on the floor, propped up against the 
wall; it will depend on the shape of the stage 
and how much space we're allowed. Then 
Susan and I can drag you all behind the screen, 
to be teady for the show. Will you try some 


attitudes, please? And please everybody stare, 
like dolls. Il make you up a little. t 


(There is 4 bit of business here, with various 
Positions being tried out, and JOAN rendering a 
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doll immobile occasionally, while she puts on a 
little colour, etc. Suddenly she pauses while at 
work on Wolf’s face, where she has been expert- 
menting with a moustache.) 
I wonder if we ought to have a lot of wires 
hanging down at the back to look more realistic. 
What do you think? n 
ParRicrA. I think definitely not. Somebody 
would be sure to trip over them, and besides, 
the movements and the costume and the make- - 
up.are much more important. 
Joan. I'm glad you think so, Pat. It would be 
awfully difficult to fix up. 
(Enter Rrra Buxton.) 
Riva. Hallo, everybody. How odd you all look! 
(She gives way to mirth.) 
JOAN. You mustn’t come in, Rita, really. This is 
a private rehearsal. 
Riva. Well, as it happens, I must come in. Miss 
Lambert has sent you a message to Say that 


you can do the short play for the end-of-term 
if you like, as the Fourth have cried off. I 


knew you'd be thankful. 
Joan. But we're not, after all, for we've thought 


of something ourselves, thanks to Pat. So will 
you please—yes, I think that will do, Wolf; you 
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only want a toothbrush moustache—tell Miss 
Lambert that we think it’s something (here she 
faces full round to where the audience will be, 
stands well down stage and, with a sweeping 


gesture, completes her sentence) “quite un- 
usual ” | 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS 


Tommy SHORTER, aged about eleven. 
Mrs. SHORTER, Tommy’s mother. 
RICHARD APPLEBY, Tommy’s friends. 
Martin DIXON, 

Mr. Jameson, a visitor. 

P.C. BARKING. 

Dr. SHORTER, Tommy’s father. 

Rose PrNcoMBE, household help. 
Voices on telephone. 


SCENE 


(A room in a doctor’s house, in a small country 
town, on a Saturday morning in spring. 

The room is a very ordinary room, with furniture 
of the well-used kind. There is a door, R., and 
perhaps a window, L., but this is not essential. The 
table takes up the centre of the stage, and it has, say, 
four chairs round it. There is an easy-chair, L., 
and a very small table for the telephone. Somewhere 


or other in the room there should be a mirror. 


Tommy SHORTER is seated at the centre table, 
25 
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arranging stamps in his album. His hair is rather 
tousled, for he keeps running his fingers through it. 
He glances up as Mrs. SHORTER enters, with her out- 


door things on and drawing on her gloves. He rises 
from the table to talk to her.) 


Mrs. SHORTER. I’m so sorry about this, Tommy. 
I know you had planned to go out. Dear me! 
What a mess your hair is in! Be sure you 
brush it before you go out—that is, if Daddy 
comes back in time to let you go. You see how 
it is, don't you? Do listen, Tommy. (Mrs. 
SHORTER says this because she sees that TOMMY’S 
eyes keep straying to the album.) What was I 
saying? Oh yes, about Daddy and the emergency 


case—and I must go and see what is wrong with 
Granny. 


Tee It's all right, Mummy. Will Daddy be 

ong? 

Mrs. SHORTER. It’s so difficult to say, but the 
house must not be left without someone in it 


to answer the "phone, Really, Mrs. Widdiford 
could hardly have chosen a worse day to sprain 


erankle, (She arranges her hat before the mirror.) 
Tommy. What made her choose it, then? 
Mrs. SHORTER (impatiently). Don’t be silly, 


ommy. As if anyone would choose to sprain 
an ankle, whatever the day; that was just 4 
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way of speaking. Well, I must be off. Perhaps 
when the others come you could play a card 
game, or go on with your stamps, if they are 
interested. Now you know what to do? Here’s 
the pad and pencil. (She points to small table.) 
If there’s any message for Daddy, write it 
down. Surgery’s over, that’s one good thing. 
If there is anything urgent, give Dr. Quick's 
number. That’s here, too, on the pad—Green- 
gage 1234. 

Tommy (still eyeing his stamps). Will there be 
anything urgent? 

Mrs. Suorter. How do I know? Do try and be 
sensible. If it isn't urgent... 

Tommy (interrupting). Ask them to come to even- 
ing surgery? 

Mrs. Suorrer. There’s zo evening surgery on 
Saturday, Tommy. You know that. If it's 
really pressing, then Daddy will go, but I hope 
there won't be anything, for we want to go to 
that film at the Odeon. 


Tommy. Can I come? 


Mrs. Suorter. I suppose you'll have to, unless 
anyone asks you out for the evening. Come and 
see me off. 
(Tommy follows his mother out of the room, 
and there is the sound of a loud kiss outside, 
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and then the slamming of the street door. 
Tommy comes back into the room, whistling. 
As he sits down at the table, the telephone rings. 
He rises quickly, knocking his chair over, and 
lifts the receiver.) 

Tommy. Greengage 2020, Dr. Shorter’s house. 


Vorce. (This must be very clear, so that the audience 
can hear both sides of the conversation.) Did you 
say that was Dr. Shorter’s house? 

Tommy. Yes. This is Tommy Shorter speaking. 

Voice. What time is your father's surgery ? 

Tommy. Nine till ten. It's over. 


Voice. Over? Dear me, how very tiresome! 
Then I must come along this evening, I suppose. 

Tommy. No evening surgery on Saturday. Can 
I take a message? 

Voice. No, I don't think so. But it’s really most 
annoying. I think I shall try another doctor. 

Tommy. Aren’t you registered ? 


Voice. Of course—with your father. I’m Miss 


Thorn of the Shrubbery Walk Cottage. 


Tommy. Pm sorry. I mean I'm sorry I didn't 
know about you. Is it urgent? 


Voice. "There's a nasty spot on my face and it 
won't go away, I 


: want to know the cause of 
it. But I think I'll wait now and see your 
father on Monday. What time did you say? 


EN dm 


TT 
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Tommy. Nine till ten. 

Voice (half interrupting). A most inconvenient 
time! I suppose your father couldn’t call and 
see me? 

Tommy, I don’t think he would—not just for 
a spot anyway. He’s very busy. Have you tried 
putting some stuff on it? 


VorcE (crossly). Of course, you ridiculous boy! 
I must wait till Monday, then. 


Tommy. Good-bye. (He rings off.) Better write 
it down, J suppose. (He takes up the pencil and 
licks it, bending over the little table’ to write.) 
* Spot on face”’?... No. . . . “ Face spotted Dg 
. . . (He crosses out what he has written.) . « - TH 
just write her name and address, and then when 
Daddy asks about it, I shall remember her spots. 
(He laughs.) It makes her sound like a leopard. 


(He straightens himself up.) Now, what was the 
name? Miss Prickle?—no, Miss Thorn, Shrub- 


bery—how do you spell that? . ... S-H-R-U- 
B-R-Y (this is how Tommy pronounces the word 
himself) Shrubry Walk Cottage. (He heaves a 
sigh of relief and returns to the centre table, 
where he sits down again.) 

Vorcss (outside). Tommy! Tommy! (RICHARD 
and Martin put their heads in at the window 


and begin a conversation. Tf there is no window, 
AA (6927) 
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they are first seen at the sitting-room door.) 
Tommy! 


Tommy (looking up). Hallo! Come on in. The 
street door’s not locked. 


(RicHARD and MARTIN disappear from window 
and enter room by door.) 


Ricuarp. Aren't you ready to come out? 

Tommy. I can’t come out. 

Boru Boys. Not come out? 

Martin. Why ever not? 

RiCHARD (leaning over the table with his elbows 
resting on it). Why can't you come out, Tommy? 

Tommy. Because everybody’s out. Granny has 
been taken ill, and Mummy’s gone to see her, 


and Daddy’s been called to an emergency case, 
and Mrs. Widdiford has sprained her ankle. 


RrcHaRD. Who's Mrs. Widdifred? 
Tommy. Mrs. Widdiford—not Widdifred. 


Ricuarp. All right, Mr. Particular! Mrs. Widdi- 
ford, then. Who is she? 
Tommy. Our daily. 


MARTIN (who has been busy looking at the various 
stamps lying on the t 


i able). But why'must you 
stay in for that? Haye you to do the cleaning or 
something? 


Tommy. No, it isn’t that, but I have to answer 
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the telephone. A doctor's house must not be 
left. Didn't you know that? 

Martin. No. 

Tommy. Well, you do now. If it’s urgent, I 
have to give them Dr. Quick’s number. But you 
two go without me. If Daddy comes back fairly 
soon, I can come on later. It’s a good day for 
the kite. (Any alternative activity which is in 
season may be mentioned here instead.) 

Martın. Oh no! We'll stay with you, Tommy. 
Won’t we, Richard? 

Ricwarp. Rather. May I look through your album, 
Tommy? 

Tommy. Of course. Get chairs. 

(The three arrange themselves round the table 
so that all can enjoy the album. Almost at 
once the telephone rings.) 

Tommy (rising to answer). Greengage 
Shorter’s house. 

Vorcr. May I speak to Dr. Shorter, please? 

Tommy. I’m sorry—he’s been called away. Can 
I take a message? 

Voice. When will he be back? 

Tommy. It's difficult to say. Is it urgent? 

Vorcr, Well, my sister, Mrs. Ritchie, is in great 
pain, She is one of your father’s patients. I 


think she’s in for appendicitis myself. 


2020. Dr. 
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Tommy. How do you spell appendicitis? 

Voice. How do I spell it? Are you crazy? I 
tell you my sister is in great pain, and you ask 
me how to spell appendicitis! (The speaker must 
show great indignation.) Do you think your 
father will be long? 


Tommy. It’s so difficult to say. He might be 
back any time. 


Voice. Then will you ask him to come along at 
once when he does come? 


Tommy. Certainly. (He rings off.) Y shan't write 
that down. It would take such a lot of room, 
and she never told me how to spell appendicitis. 

Martin. I don’t suppose she knew herself. 

RICHARD. Get the dictionary, 


Tommy. No, Ill just remember. (He seats himself - 
again at the table.) Perhaps now we shall have a - 
little peace. Have you seen this one? (He holds 
up a stamp, and the other two examine it.) 


RICHARD. I say, what a beauty! (They return to 
the album, making various exclamations as TOMMY 

turns over the pages.) 

Martin (suddenly), say, 
know if it’s urgent? 

Tommy. It isn’t, general 
lady who wanted Dad 
a spot on her face, 


Tommy, how do you 


ly. Just now there was a 
dy to call because she had 
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Ricuarp. Golly! Do you go to the doctor for 


that? My cousin Jack was nearly all spots when 
he came home from school last holidays. 


Tommy. I think that’s different, somehow. 


(The telephone rings.) 
Bother! I shall say something stronger, like 
Daddy, in a minute. (He takes off the re- 
ceiver.) Greengage 2020, Dr. Shorter’s house. 

Voice. It’s Mrs. Ritchie's sister again. Has the 
doctor come in yet? 

Tommy. No, not yet, but I think he might be in 
at any time now. And, I say 

Voice. Well? 

Tommy. Don’t bother about how to spell appen- 
dicitis, I've decided not to write it down. We 
thought—my school friends and I—that perhaps 
you didn't know how to spell it either. 

Voice ( furious). You wretched child! Here am 
I, half-mad with anxiety about my poor sister, 
and you go on about the spelling of a word. 
If you were my child . . - 

Tommy. Yes, I know. (He rings off) 

Ricuarp (as Tommy returns to the stamp album). 


I should think it’s hardly worth while sitting 
down again, What's it all about? She seemed 


very cross. 
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Tommy. Mrs. Ritchie is a patient of Daddy’s, and 
her sister thinks she may have appendicitis. 
RicHamp. But isn't that urgent, Tommy? 
‘Tommy. I don’t think so. People often think 
they may be going to have appendicitis, and 
then it turns out to be something else. 
RICHARD. All the same, I thi 
Dr. Quick’s number, 
Martin. What a funny name—“ Quick "'! 
Tommy. Not as funny as “ Slow ” would be! 
RICHARD. Tommy, I think you ought to give 


them that ‘phone number. 


Tommy. All right, I will if she rings again. But 
she'd rather 


have Daddy, I know. Mrs. Ritchie 
has great faith in Daddy. I've heard her say So. 


Ricuarp. All the same, any doctor would be 
better than none, 


(Here there is a knock at 


Tommy. Who can that be! 
RicHamp, PI go, 


nk you ought to give 


the street door.) 


(He rises in a hurry and knocks over his chair, 
which Martin picks up.) 


‘TOMMY. What a morning! Richard’s bringing 
somebody in, 
(A bass voice 


7 îs heard, and RICHARD comes into 
t 


€ room, followed by a man in his early thirties. 
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The boys stand up to receive him. He walks 
with a limp, and his hand is pressed. to the 
small of his back. Other details of his appearance 
are referred to by TOMMY later on in the 
play.) 

Tommy. Good morning, sir. Did you want to see 
my father, Dr. Shorter? 

Vistror. I should like to see him very much 
indeed. I think he is expecting me. He and I 
were in Burma together, and we haven’t met 
since. Is he at home? 

Tommy. No, but he might be in at any time. 
Would you like to wait? 

Visrrom. Please, if I may. My name is Jameson. 

Tommy (bringing forward the easy chair). Colonel? 

Mr. Jameson (laughing). Afraid not. A mere 

. captain at the best of times. Now, back in the 


office, just plain Mister. 
on the conversation, while the 


Tommy (carry? 
Siray ) Are you an old 


other two stand by the table 
comrade? í 
Mr. Jameson (laughing again). I suppose you 
might call me that. (He ‘sits down, rather slowly 
and with difficulty.) 
Tommy. Would you like to smoke, Mr. Jameson? 


Mr. Jameson. Thank you, I should. 
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(Tommy busies himself with the ash-tray, look- 
ing at the visitor with a puzzled air. While 
Mr. Jameson is bending down to light his 
cigarette, TOMMY turns to the other boys and 
makes mysterious faces.) 


Have you any idea how long your father will be, 
Tommy? . . . You are Tommy, aren't you? 
Tommy (astonished). Yes, Tommy is my name, 
but how did you know, sir? 
Mr. Jameson. Your father showed me your photo- 
graph, but he didn’t say anything about brothers. 
(He looks at Ricuarp and Martin.) 


Tommy. Oh these are 
Richard. 


(The boys smile rather self-consciously, but step 
forward and shake hands as Mr. JAMESON 
offers them his own.) 


About Daddy, I don’t know. It depends on the 
emergency case he was called out to. We were 
all going to fly our kites, but our daily help has 


Sprained her ankle, and the house must not be 
left, as patients might ring up. 


(As if to prove the truth of his statement, at 
that moment the telephone rings.) 

MR. Jameson, There you are! 

Tommy. Greengage 2090, 


my friends, Martin and 


A — 
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Vorce (very agitated). Has Dr. Shorter come back 
yet? 
Tommy. No. Is it Mrs. Ritchie’s sister? 


Voice. Yes, and I am at my wits’ end! My 
sister is in such pain. 

Tommy. Then will you ring up Greengage 1234? 
Dr. Quick will come if he’s at home. If he 
isn’t, perhaps they'll give you another number. 

Voice. Then why couldn't you say so before? 

Tommy (ringing off, and passing his rather doubtful- 
looking handkerchief over his face). "There's no 
pleasing some people. (He looks up suddenly as 
if an idea had just struck him.) Would you like 
to look at Daddy’s tropical fish, Mr. Jameson? 
They’re in the conservatory. 

Mr. Jameson. I should very much, please, 
Tommy. : 

(He rises, wincing as he does so, and follows 
Tommy, who opens the door and stands back 
to let him pass out. As Tommy follows him, he 
glances back at Martin and RICHARD, and 
makes some more mysterious faces, before he 
shuts the door.) 

RicHagp. What's on Tommy's mind? 


Martın. I haven'ta clue. I think we might sit 


that the visitor has gone. 


down again, now 
A6 (G 927) 
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(They seat themselves as before.) But what's 
going on across the hall? 


(They both rush to the door, and are just opening 


it when Tommy returns, with a pleased smile 
on his face.) 


Ricard. What have you been doing, Tommy? 
And where is Mr, Jameson? 


Tommy. He's where he's going to stay for the 
present. I’ve locked him up! 

Martin. You've lockéd him up? Your father's 
friend? 

Tommy. Yes. Didn't you see? 

MARTIN. See what? 


Tommy. Nor you either, Richard? (RICHARD 
shakes his head.) I don't think he’s Daddy’s 
friend at all. T th 


ink he’s an impost-or! (He 
stumbles over the 


word.) Ive locked him up 
because I think h 


e's the man they want! 
Martin. Who want? 


(While the boys have been t 
me out, Tommy " have c 
Tommy. The police, of cours 
shouting continues.) Look! 
(He stirs up the newspapers which are lying 
beside the telephone, 


and brings out what is 
, evidently the local one.) 


alking, cries of “ Let 
ome across the hall.) 


e. (The knocking and 


4 
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Listen to this: “ The suspected man walks with 
a limp, has blue eyes, curly hair, andes 

Ricuarp (interrupting). That doesn’t prove any- 
thing. And how would he have known about 
your father, and what your name was, if he was 
what you say? I suppose you think he’s the 
Ringwood burglar? 

Tommy. Who else would I mean? Robinson 
Crusoe? "There's a reward, too. Besides, his 
knowing all about Daddy: might be just a plant. 
He could have found out all that in the town. 
No, you may depend on it, he knows the police 
are on his track, and he thinks a doctor's house 
would be a safe place to hide for a bit. He may 
even know that Daddy’s out. 

(The noise across the hall goes on at intervals.) 
Martin. I think you're crackers, Tommy! 
Tommy. No, I’m not. You'll see who’s right. 

Now, I can’t ring from here, because I musn’t 
stop the line for patients, so one of you must 
go and ’phone the police. 

RicHamp. Well, I’m not goin 
let him out, Tommy. 

Martin. Yes, Tommy. 
course, but you must. 

Tommy. You go and ring 
Please. 


g. And you must 
It’s your house, of 


the police first, Martin. 
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Martin. They might be annoyed. i 

Tommy. "They'll be more annoyed if we let their 
man go. The number is Greengage 2323. Say 
there’s a suspicious character here, and will they 
send someone, please. 


(All this time the noise in the conservatory has 
gone on with short pauses in between.) 


Martin. Oh well, I suppose—corne on, Rich. 


Tommy. Hurry up, there’s good chaps. Here’s 
threepence. 


(He puts a hand in his pocket, but finds nothing, 
and finally produces the money from a little box 


on the centre table. The boys go out, and 
Tommy sits at the table, looking fiercely con- 


centrated. Almost at once RicHARD and 
MARTIN come back, bringing with them P.C. 
BARKING.) 


You're soon back. Did you phone? 
Martin, No, and here 
gives back the coppers.) 


Tommy. Oh, thank you, Martin. (He puts the 
coppers in his pocket.) But how did you get 
hold of the constable ? 

BARKING. Look here, what’ 
is that awful din? 


S your threepence. (He 


s all this? And what 


(The noise across the hall, after a pause, has 
begun again, as if Mr. Jameson knew that there 
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was something going on which might help him 
to get out, if he kept on long enough.) 
Is somebody being murdered? 

Tommy. Not yet! But we've got your man, Con- 
stable. 

Barkinc. I don’t understand. You're the doctor’s 
boy, aren’t you? 

Tommy. Yes, Tommy Shorter. Won't you sit 
down, all of you? 

Barxinc. No, thanks, I'm on duty. I was coming 
along to see what the row was about, seeing 
that you can hear it down the street, when I met 
these two. (He jerks his head towards RICHARD 
and MARTIN.) ' 

Tommy (proudly). "That's 
I've got him locked up. 

Barkinc. Come clean, youngster. 
phoney to me. 

Tommy. It’s the Ringwood burglar—blue eyes, 
curly hair, and walks with a limp. He says he’s 
a friend of Daddy’s. Will you £9 and look at 
him in the conservatory? We'll help you take 
him, if he shows fight. 

Bankmwc. I'll bet you would. (He laughs and looks 
at Tommy.) Well, I'm sony to disappoint you, 
Mr. Detective, but we got the Ringwood burglar 


this morning! 


your man, Constable. 


It all sounds 


? 
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Tommy. You've got him? i 
BARKING. Afraid so. So you have locked up your 

father’s friend! Better go and apologize. 
(At this moment there is the sound of the street 
door being opened.) 
Tommy (rather nervously). Thats Daddy. 
BARKING. Now we shall see what we shall see. 
Dr. SHORTER (entering and looking round). Hallo, 
boys. (MARTIN and RICHARD return his greeting 


with “ Good morning, sir” .) Tommy, whatever 
is that awful noise? And why have we a police- 
man in the house? 


BaRKING. Good morning, sir. 


Dr. SHORTER. Good morning, Constable. Have 
these boys been up to something? 

Tommy (as the noise in the 
again). We haven't done ai 
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conservatory begins 
nything. .. . At least 


- - - Daddy, will you please come with me and 
T'll explain, 

Dr. SHORTER. I think Pd better, Come along, 
then. (Exeunt 


DR. SHORTER and Tommy.) 

MaRrTIN. I'm going to see the fun. (Exit.) 

RICHARD. Me, too. (Exit.) 

BARKING (to himself). Seems as if I'd better go, 
too. d 


(He is just leaving, but collides with ROSE 
PENCOMBE, who is coming in.) 
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Rose. Well, what a shock you gave me, P.C. 
Barking! i hal 

Barkinc. George to you, Miss Pencombe. 

Rose. Thank you, I’m sure. (She straightens her 
hat before the mirror.) 

BARKING. Whoever would have thought of seeing 
you here? (He has turned back into the room with 
her.) What have you come for? 

Rose. I might ask you the same thing, but I'll 
answer your question first. I’m here to give a 
hand with the work because my aunt, Mrs. 
Widdiford, has sprained her ankle. But what’s 


going on across the way? 


(Sounds of several voices all talking at once, 
and of laughter, come floating into the room, 


and Rose looks puzzled.) 
What is it? 

BARKING. Somebod: 
imagine! 

Rose (who has finished arranging her hat, and now 
turns to face BARKING): Have you gone haywire? 
And if it’s prison, why aren’t you there? 

Barkinc, Because I'm better employed. PI 
explain all that in a minute. Rose, come to the 
pictures to-night— eres a dear. Quick! 


"They'll be here in a second. 


y being let out of prison, I 
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Rose. I don't know but what I won't be looking 


after my auntie. It's awkward for her with only 
one foot to use. 


BARKING. You won't be looking after her all the 
` time, that you won't. Rest is the thing for her— 
rest, that's what she wants, and a quiet time. 


Rose. That’s all you know. Oh well, I suppose 
I'll come. Which house? 


Barkinc. "There's a dear, 


Rose. What a way to talk when you're on duty! 
BarkING. Pretend I’m not on duty, then. 


(Before BARKING has time to reply, DR. SHORTER 
and MR. JAMESON come into the room arm-in- 
arm, followed by the boys. Tommy puts the 
coppers back into the box. He is still looking 
rather nervous, and seeing his father’s eye on 


him, he proceeds to explain that he had taken 
the coppers for a telephone call.) 


Tommy. You see, Daddy, 


» I didn't want to block 
the line for patients. 


But I wanted to make a 
call, so Martin and Ri 


chard were going to do it 
for me, But there was no need, as they met the 
constable, 


Dr. SHORTER. Sounds a bit muddled to me. 
Mr. JAMESON. Y, 


; ou evidently meant to do the 
thing properly, 


Tommy, you young scamp! 
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Dr. SHORTER. I don't know what you can have 
been thinking of, Tommy; though after all (he 
turns to Mr. JAMESON) it was partly my fault. 
I went off in such a hurry that I didn’t even 
tell my wife that you might be coming. 


Bankic. I'll be getting along now, sir, if I'm 
not wanted. 
Dm. Suorrer. Thank you, Constable. I hope 


we shall never have more work for you than 
we've had to-day. But, of course, I’m forgetting 
that you don’t know how the mistake arose. Mr. 
Jameson, my friend here, has had lumbago, and 
was only walking with difficulty. 


Barkinc. I see, sir. Very natural mistake, sir, if 


I may say so. 

Dn. SHORTER. Yes, I think so, too. (To Tommy.) 
Cheer up, Tommy! It’s all over. (To Rose.) 
I’ve hardly had time to thank you, Rose, for 
coming to help us out. I must pop along and 
have a look at that ankle of your aunt’s. 

Rose. Thank you, sir. Il be going into the 
kitchen now, then, to see what want's doing. 
Dn. Suorrer. And give P.C. Barking a cup of tea 
before he goes, will you? 
Barxinc. Thank you, sit. 

BARKING.) 
Dr. Suorter. You boys can 89 along now. Rose 
That reminds me, 


will see to the “phone. 
AT (6927) 


(Exeunt Rose and 
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Tommy—are there any calls for me? Anything 
urgent? > » 
Tommy. Here's the pad. (He hands it over.) 
Here’s her name and address, and she’s got a 

spot. i 

Dr. SHORTER (taking the pad, and reading the name 
and address). Do you mean measles? 

Tommy. Oh no! Just a spot that won’t go. Like 
that one that .. . 

Dr. SHORTER. All right, I know. Well, she can 
wait till Monday. Anything else? 

Tommy. Mrs. Ritchie's sister thinks she’s a 
appendicitis, but I didn’t write it down, as 
couldn't spell it. 

Dr. Suorrer, Well, w 
you say that at first? 
sister who's got it? 


Tommy. It’s Mrs, Ritchie, but the sister rang. I 
gave her Dr, Quick’s number. 
Dn. SHORTER. Well 


hy in the dickens didn’t 
Is it Mrs. Ritchie or the 


» Pm glad you've got some 


(Mr. JAMESON do 
what’s her numb 


I was out, but my : 
number. Was he 
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Vorcr. Yes, and he diagnosed acute indigestion. 

Dr. Suorter. Not appendicitis, then? 

Voice. No, thank heaven! My sister is still in 
great pain} but so relieved that it isn’t a question 
of an operation. Dr. Shorter? 

Dn. SHORTER. Yes? 

Voice. I’m afraid I was rather 
young son over the "phone, but 
Will you explain to him? 

Dr. Suorrer. Indeed I will But it would be 
quite good for him to be ticked off. You 
porda believe the silly things he does. Good- 

ye. 
(Tommy makes a mock-polite bow in the direc- 
tion of the telephone.) 

Tommy. Shall we go now, Daddy? 

Dr. Suorrer. Yes, cut along, all of you. What is 
it to-day? Oh yes, I remember—kites. Say 
good-bye to Mr. Jameson, in case I can't per- 
Suade him to stay to ]unch. 

Tommy. Good-bye, sir. (He holds out his hand, 
which Mr. JAMESON grasps.) I'm sorry, Sir. 

Mr. Jameson (laughing): That’s all right, Tommy. 

(He shakes hands with MARTIN and RICHARD 
as well. The three boys §° out.) 

DR. SHORTER (sitting on one of the chairs at the 
table and pulling out his pipe). Jimmy, how can 


cross with your 
I was so worried. 
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you be sure what children are going to do at 
any given moment? 


Mr. Jameson. You can’t, but I hope my little 
Nicholas will be as observant as your Tommy 
when he’s his age. Aren’t you proud of him? 

Dr. SHORTER. Yes, in a way; only he’s so un- 
expected. But we won’t stay here. Rose will 
see to the ’phone, if she’s finished with Barking, 
or Barking has finished with her, whichever 
way you look at it. Let’s go into the surgery, 
and I'll see what I can do for you. Come 
along, and we'll have a little peace. 

(Mr. Jameson goes out first, walking with a 


hand to his back and limping in an exaggerated 
style.) 


Dr. SHORTER (following). I don't wonder Tommy 
thought you were the man, 


(Just as they are leaving the room, the telephone 
rings, and DR. SHORTER turns back to answer it.) 
Greengage 2020, Dr. Shorter speaking. 


Voice. One of our farm hands has cut his wrist 
very badly. Can you come? The bleeding is 


excessive, 
Dr. SHORTER. T] be al 
aid? Make 4 


almost immed 
Rose! C 


ong. Can you give first 
tourniquet? All right. T'Il come 
lately. (He rings off and calls out.) 
an you see to the *phone? I have to go 
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out. Tell them to ring Dr. Quick, Greengage 
1234, if it's urgent. : 
(The curtains draw slowly together, as Dr. 
SHORTER goes from the room. As he disappears, 
the telephone rings again. This time we do not 
see the person who answers it, but we hear 
* Greengage 2020. Dr. Shorter's house ”.) 


CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS 

Raymond Hirr, friends aged eleven 
CHARLES MAINSTONE, oA 
ELMER BOWMAN (“ JUNIOR "y 

Jutta Hint, Raymond’s sister, 
AUDREY Warre, | Julia’s frie 
JOAN Bram, 

Mr. Hint, father of 
Mrs, Hitt (senior), 


aged thirteen or fourteen. 


nds, also aged thirteen 
or fourteen. 


Julia and Raymond. 
Mr, Hill’s step-grandmother. 


SCENE 
(The action of the play takes place about a month 
before Christmas 


» în the dining-room of the Hills’ 
flat. There must be a table in the room, with chairs 
round it, and a settee or divan upon which JULIA can 
place the acting clothes she brings in. The table 
should be covered with a cloth of fairly heavy 
material. Nothing else matters very much, so long 
as there is plenty of Space for the caperings of the 
dragon, and the prancings of the horse, To this 
end, the table should be placed well up-stage, leaving 


ample room between jt and the audience. 
50 


pc 
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The three boys enter by door, R., RAYMOND 
leading. They stand for a moment talking.) 


CHARLES (in disgusted tones). St. George and the 
Dragon! That old stuff! Do you mean we've 
got to do that at the party? 

Raymonp. It might be worse. They might have 
wanted us to do a fairy play, and to be elves! 
It's Daddy's Granny who wants this. She's 
here for the winter, and Daddy says we've got 
to do what she wants. She was once the Princess 
Sabra in it. 


Junior. Your Pop's Granny » Gee, 
frightfully old! 
Raymonp. About ninety, I think. We all call her 
Granny, although she's Daddy’s Granny, be- 
cause we've no grandmothers of our own. 

CHARLES. These old people beat me. They won't 
let you do a decent gangster play, but they love 
something with this sort of stuff in it—a dragon 
eating girls! Ugh! 

Raymonp. It’s because it belongs to an olden time, 

. so they think it doesn't matter. The sickening 
part ig that I'd written 2 good play for the night 
myself. Would you care to hear some of it? 
(He looks from one boy to the other.) 


Cuartes. Yes, please. 


she must be 


Junior. It all Sounds ye 
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Junior. Rather! Give us some of the speeches, 


Ray. 


Raymond. Bring chairs round, then, and you can 


Sit on either side of me, and we'll take parts; 
but we mustn't spend too much time on it 
because of rehearsing the other, 


(With much scraping of chairs, the three boys 
arrange themselves, RAYMOND is in the middle, 
with the MS. of his play, which he has taken 
from a drawer in the table, in front of ‘him, 
while CHARLES and JUNIOR sit as close as 


possible on his right and left, all three facing 
the audience.) 


CHARLES, What's it called? . 

Raymonp, I haven't chosen a title yet, but briefly 
(he puts on an important voice), the story is this. 
A chap has committed a murder, and has dis- 
appeared, but he wants everybody to think he 
has been kidnapped; so he fakes footsteps and 
things, and when the police come they. believe 

been kidnapped, and that the 


he really has 
murderer and the kidnapper are the same DES 


son. 
CHARLES. Who Was murdered? 


RAYMOND. Oh, an actress on the films. That’s not 
important, 


ty good. Have you only 
the one copy, Ray? ! 


* 


"s 


E 


et cece 
m vicem ee 
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. RAYMOND. That’s all. I had to write it out in , 


my spare time. I’ll begin. I'm Mr. Kitman, the 
famous private detective. Charles, you’re to be 
Sergeant Addles, and Junior, Inspector King. 

Junior. O.K. (They draw even closer together so 
that the copy can be easily seen by all three.) 
Go ahead, Ray. 

Ravwowp (pompously). Is this real 
And if so, what’s behind it? 
CHaRLEs. Sergeant Addles, puttin; 

detective’s hands . . - 
Raymonp (in disgusted tones). You don't read 
that, you idiot! Those are stage directions. 
Look here—follow this line. (He points with his 
thumb.) 


Cuartes. Sorry! 
voice.) Have yout 
Inspector? 

JUNIOR (in a very Amer 
mean business. I say, 
Stairs? 


CHARLES. I don’t hear anybody. 
a ground-floor flat. i 
ed tone of voice). What has 


Raymonp (in an annoy: c 
come aG you, Charles? That’s in the play! 


ly ‘a snatch? 


g a paper in the 


I see now. (Ina stiff kind of 
hought what this note means, 


ican style). It means they 
who's that coming up the 


Besides, this is 


Crartes. Sorry. 
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Raymond. It’s part of Junior’s speech. Now 
read yours—but not the stage directions! 

CnaRLEs. O.K. It’s the man from you know 
where. He’s come for the body. 

Junior. Let him take it away, then. 

Raymonp (glancing at his watch). Oh bother! 
I'm afraid we'll have to stop now, because of 
rehearsing. TIl call Julia. (He raises his voice.) 


Julia! (To the others.) She's been looking out 
costumes. 


- JUNIOR. Gosh, that 
ought to be 
you know. 

RAYMOND. I believe the B 
look-out for really Strong plays for their crime 
series. I might send it up. 

JUNIOR. Or my father could get it published for 
you in America. 

Raymon. That would be 
pause.) I wonder why 


Juntor. Are there any dames in the play we're 
doing? 


play's fine stuff, Ray! It 
published. You can’t just waste it, 


-B.C. are always on the 


great, Junior. (A slight 
Julia doesn’t come. 


Raymonp. Julia and two of her friends, 
think why she doesn’t come. pl put my MS. 
away now. (He returns it to the drawer.) 

Junior. Women can be a worry, 
you've got her under control, R: 


I can’t 


but I suppose 
ay? 
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Raymonp. She'll do what she’s told. 


Carles. Will she? 
(At this point JULIA enters with her arms full 
of acting clothes, which she places on the settee; 
this is probably against the wall.) 
Hallo, Julia. Here, let me help. (He rises and 
goes to her assistance.) 

Jura. Oh, thanks, Charlie. Bring in the hobby- 
horse, will you, please? (Exit CHARLIE, fo 
return later with the hobby-horse. Jurta looks at 
Junior.) Is this Elmer? ] 

Junior (with an exaggerated bow). At your service, 
Madam, but Junior to you. 

Juri. My name's Julia, but my brother hadn't 
the manners to introduce us. (She dodges to 
avoid a cushion which RAYMOND throws at her.) 
Raymond, you beast! You're not to do that. 
Mummy said so when you broke the picture. 

(The boys have now joined JULIA, and all are 
looking at the costumes.) 

Raymonp. Wait till I break your ne 
what she says then. 

Juria (not at all alarmed by th 
stay? 

Raymonp. You may as We 
tise tying you to à chair. 


ck, and see 
is threat). Shall I 


]. Then we can prac- 
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Jutta. What for? 


RAYMOND. Instead of a rock. You're supposed 
to be standing in the sea with your swim suit on. 


j i he 
ULIA (looking up from her task of sorting out # 
! clothes). That’s Perseus and Andromeda. We're 
to do St. George and the Dragon. 


Raymond. What's the difference? You make me 
tired, showing off like that. 


Jura. All right, all right. I thought you'd rather 
. be told of your mistake. 


RavwoNp. Well, I wouldn't, So now you know. 
JUNIOR (holding up a beard). What’s this? A bit 


of somebody’s toupee? (He puts the accent on 
the second syllable.) 


CHARLES. It’s the king’s beard. (Junior drops the 
beard on the Settee.) 

JUNIOR. The king? Tell me the story, please, Ray. 
(RAYMOND has got on to the hobby-horse and is 
“ prancing ".) Did St. George wear a skirt like 
that? 


RaYMOND. Not really, but we've got to use the 
things from the acti 


Dg cupboard.: This was 
made for another show 


- (He takes a wooden 
sword from the settee and waves it dangerously.) 
JUNIOR (watching him admiringly). 1 want the 

story. Who is St. George? 
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Jutta. Pl tell you, Elmer—oh, I forgot—Junior. 
He’s the patron saint of England—like St. 
Patrick for Ireland, and Andrew for Scotland. 
Who’s the patron saint of America? 


Junior. I don’t know. 

Jutra. You don’t know! I’m sure there must be 
somebody. Never mind, now, though. Well, 
this knight rescues the princess—Sabra, her 
name is. That’s me. 

Junior. What from? 

Jurta. A fierce dragon. He 
given to him every so often, 
everybody else has been eaten, 
the Princess Sabra. 

Junior. We'd never have stood for anything like 
that in the States. A bomb or two, and he'd 
have been done for. But, say, Ju, won't you 
catch cold standing in the water? 

Tura (quite fiercely). Don’t call me Ju! And 
there won't be any Water. Raymond gets every- 
thing muddled. I shall be led to the sacrifice 
in long white robes. That reminds me, Audrey 
and Joan are in talking to Mummy and Granny. 
TIl go and get them, and then they can prac- 
tise being my waiting women. They have to 
wail. 

Cuartes (who has been leaning aga 


has to have a victim 
and when nearly 
it is the turn of 


inst the settee, 
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listening to the conversation). Oughtn’t they to 
be called your wailing women, then? i 
; j he goes out, an 
LIA (looking back at him as she g j 
SA the extreme tip of her tongue). Don t try 
to be clever, Charlie. It doesn't suit you. 
(Exit.) 
Junior. These dames! 


How they complicate 
things! 


(JULIA returns with AUDREY and Joan, and this 
time she takes charge of the introductions. These 
over, they go back to the rehearsal, which so far 
has not got beyond Raymonp’s “ prancings ”.) 


RAYMOND. We must get on. 


Juria. Mummy says you can have cocoa and cake 


at eight o'clock. That gives us about three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Raymonp. O.K. 
JUNIOR. Can I be the dragon? 


RAYMOND. If you like—that is, if Charlie will be 
the king. Will you, Charles? 


CHARLES, Anything you like, 
Raymon. Then here’s 
up with the end of his 
You must practise talking with it. 


CHARLES. O.K. (He takes it, and fixes it on, 
making a few weird faces.) 


your beard. (He picks it 
sword and holds it aloft.) 
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Jutta. Now the dragon’s costume for you, Junior. 
(She holds out the costume to JUNIOR, but they 
find on examination that it is too tight. JUNIOR, 
never at a loss, takes the tablecloth from the 
table and wraps himself in that. All the others 
laugh.) 

Auprey. He's the wrong shap 

he? Shall we tie him in a bit? 

Jurta. Please. And I’ll go and ask Mummy if 
she remembers where the dragon’s mask is. 
(Exit.) 

Junior (to Auprey and Joan). 
with me what you will. 

(The girls make a girdle out of some loose 
material on the settee, and do away with his 
* flowing ” look.) 

Auprey. Now practise walkin 
mean 

Junior. I understand. 

Auprey. I was going to say on your hands. 

Junior. Exactly. 

(He crawls round 
tending to catch each p 


JULIA (re-entering). Here’s the mask. (She hands 
it over to JUNIOR.) Mummy says she can let out 
your costume, Junior. Stand upright, and try 


e now, Julia, isn’t 


Now, ladies, do 


g on your—I 


the table on all fours, pre- 
erson in turn.) 
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speaking with the mask on. (JUNIOR obeys, but 
his attempts at speech are so funny that eventually 
he has to lay it aside for the time being.) 

RavMOoND (who has been dipping into a book which 
was lying with the costumes). Here are some of 
the things we have to say. (He makes a face at 
Jutta.) This is one of your speeches, Sabra. 
(He reads.) “ Saint George of Merrie England, 
we welcome you to our shores, Even here we 
have heard tales of your great prowess.” I say, 
how do you pronounce that word? Is it *' 
like “ fro ” in “to and fro ” 
like “ proud ”? 


pro » 
, or does it begin 


(All give their opinions 
with amusing results.) 


Well, I haven’t got to say it, anyway. It’s 
Julia, and whatever She says vill sad 


as to the correct style, 
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(Auprey and Joan accept the invitation and wail 
until they are in too weak a state to continue.) 
Now this is my bit. “ Fair princess, your beauty 
dazzles me. (He pretends to be overcome.) I 
cannot allow you to be the prey of this fierce 
beast. I will protect you with my sword." 
(RavMop waves his weapon in a dangerous 
manner.) 

Juria. What do I answer? 

Ravwonp (still reading). ** Gracious knight, your 
words ring sweetly in my ears. If I am to die, 
I shall die more readily for having heard them. 
May Heaven protect you." You have to fall at 
my feet then, Julia. 

Juria. Well, I can't do it now, for I'm wearing 
my best nylon stockings that Granny gave 
me. 

Raymonp. You can do it on the night, then, when 
you'll be bare-legged- 

Junior (gathering the tablecloth round him and 
propping himself up against the settee). I say, 
all these speeches strike me 2$ being pretty 
dreary. Can't we make up our own? 

Jutta. We can’t on the night, because it would 
put us all out, if we didn't know what the 
others were going to say- What I mean is... 


Raymonp. Why don’t you say what you mean 
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then? Just like a girl, going all round the goose- 


berry bush to say two words. What do you 
mean, Julia? 


JULIA. I mean that you can make up your speeches 


now, and stick to them. Once settled, they can’t 
be changed. 


RAYMOND (to JUNIOR). Why don’t you and Charles 
try some out now? Let Charles sit on the 


throne, and you approach, and say you’ve come 
for the princess, Here! 


(He pulls a chair out from under the table, and 
CHARLES—in ordinary clothes, but wearing his 
beard—sits on it, JUNIOR crouches on the ground, 
and writhes along the floor towards him.) 


Junior (addressing CHARLES). Hallo, King! How's 
things? 

CHARLES, "That's Not the way to talk to a king! 
Say: “ I have 


A the honour to wish Your Gracious 
Majesty a very good morning." 


Dracon (sitting up a little). Well, consider it said. 


Now look here, Majesty, I dare Say you guess 
T've come for the meat ration? 


_(CHartes bringing out a rather grubby-looki 

] Bou LOO rts 
handkerchief from his pocket and wiping his 
eyes with it; nods. He is too overcome to 
speak.) 
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Come on, now, I hear that this time it's to be 

the princess. A dainty morsel! (He makes 

smacking noises with his lips.) 

CHanLEs. You won't be able to do that with your 

mask on. Try! | 
(Jutta hands him the mask, which he puts on, 
and then repeats the noises. This leads to such 
mirth that it is decided to postpone the noises 
for the moment.) 


Jutta. Go on, Junior. 
(All the cast are watching this bit of the play 
now. RayMOND leans against the settee, and 
the girls all sit on it.) 


Junior. O.K. (He goes to gro 
the princess, O King? 
Cuartes. I don't really know. She may be having 
a wailing practice with her women, ready for 
the ceremony, you know. She is very particular 
as to how things are done. 
(The girls are seized with fits of giggles here, 

but they do their best 1o stifle their laughter.) 


You wouldn't take anything instead of the 
-princess, I suppose? What about a crate of 


treacle toffee? 


Junior. Faugh! (He 
I say, does anybody 


und again.) Where is 


turns round to the others.) 
know how you pronounce 
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that word? I think it looks fine in print, but 
I'm rather afraid of using it. Julia? 


Raymond. That’s right. Ask Miss Know-all! 


(More signs of a skirmish are evident but they 
come to nothing. Each person in turn gives a 


sound, and JUNIOR chooses the one he likes 
best.) 


Junior. I'll stand upright for a bit. It's so tiring 
being on the ground. (To CmaRLEs.) Faugh! 
You are playing with me. Besides, I do not 
like treacle toffee. It clogs up my jaws, and 


can’t roar or spit fire, No, it must be 
meat. 


(At this point the door opens, and MR. HILL 
comes in with his grandmother, who is brisk and 
alert, and certainly not ninety.) 

Mn. Hint. Here you are, then, Granny. "They're 


Practising for St. George and the Dragon in 
your honour. You know them all except Elmer, 


I think. This is Elmer Bowman, our American 
friend. 

JUNIOR (bowing). At your service, Ma’am, though 
not lookin 


§ my best at the moment. I’m the 
Dragon. You know the play, I believe? 
Mrs. Hin. Indeed I do. I was once the Princess 


Sabra myself. That was a very long time ago, 
of course. 
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Junior. If I may say so, Ma’am, I think you could 
almost play the part now—with a bit of make-up. 
You’ve a young voice, you know. 

Juria. Elmer, don’t make personal remarks. 

Mrs. Hitt (putting her hand on Junior’s arm). 


You charming boy! I'm sure you didn’t mean 
to be rude. But I think that is just a slight 


exaggeration. (She laughs.) 

Juntor. No, Ma’am, believe me- 

Mrs. HirL (looking at Raymonp). But I don’t 
remember the hobby-horse coming in. (She turns 
to Mr. Hint, as if to ask what he thinks.) — 

Mr. Hitz. It doesn’t, really, but it’s just a case 
of using what we have in the acting box in these 
expensive days—if you won't mind. 

Mrs. Hitz. Oh, but they must have the right 


things when they are SO kind as to present the 
go into Hammage's 


play for me. Suppose We 
or Garrod’s to-morrow, and see what they can 


show us in the way of outfits? 
RAYMOND. Oh, Granny. Do you mean it? 
CHaRrzs, I say, you are kind, Mrs. Hill. 
Junior. Why, Ma’am, you're just swell! 


Mrs, Hii. And what do the girls say? (She has 
noticed that they are looking rather wistful.) 
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Jutta. Well, you see, Granny, we only wear plain 
white robes anyhow, so there won't be much in 
it for us. 


Mrs. Hirr. I think for a Christmas party we might 
stretch a point. (To Mr. Hitt.) What do you 


think, John? Can you come with us and help 
choose? 


Mr. Hur. TIl come with pleasure. To-morrow’s 
Saturday—we'll get off in good time. 


Raymond. Now we'll really be able to produce the 
play properly, with Granny being so kind. 

Juria. The Dragon’s costume is too small for 
Elmer, but Mummy’s going to let it out. 

Mrs. Hitt. So in th 
the tablecloth! 
the rehearsal. 
Spared to co 
Mummy, 
work ? 


Juria. Oh yes, Granny. 
Mrs. Hirt. Audrey and Joan, too. 


Mr. Hitt. That's right. 


your dress talks, and TIl 
boys, 


(He holds the 
Mns. H 


€ meantime he is wearing 

Well, we don’t want to hinder 
Julia, do you think you could be 
me and discuss your frock with 
while the boys continue with the good 


You ladies go on with 
have a word with the 


door open, then closes it when 
ILL and the girls have gone out.) 
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Junior. Gee, what a smart old dame! (To MR. 
ie) Did you say she was your grandmother, 
sir? 

Mr. Hitz. I didn't say so, but she is; at least 
she's my step-grandmother, and she brought me 
up. Now, Ive something to say—to you par- 
ticularly, Ray. I know you've been up to some- 
thing, for I heard some most peculiar speeches 
as we came in. My hearing is a bit sharper than 
Granny's, and I do not remember anything 
about treacle toffee in “ St. George and the 
Dragon ”! 

Junior. Pm afraid that was my fault, sir . . - 

Raymonp, It was just that Elmer wanted to 
brighten up the speeches, Daddy. We were all 
in it. 

Mr. Hit. It’s not that I min 
much, but I won't have 
spoilt. 


d what you do very 
Granny’s pleasure 


Raymonp. Of course not, Daddy. We'll do exactly 
what you say; and it makes all the difference 
now that Granny has come across like this. A 
new outfit! Can I have a real sword ? 

Mr. Hir. Heaven forbid! Now Tl tell you 

what I've done. I’ve taken the speeches from 

another book and cut them down quite a lot. 

So you won't have $0 much to learn, and also 
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there will be more time for your skirmishings 
and the dragon’s caperings. Here are your parts. 
(He takes some papers from a small dispatch 
case he was carrying when he first came into the 
room, and gives them to Raymond.) Better put 
them into the drawer. 

Raymonp. Thank you, Daddy. Typed, too. 


Mr. Hitt. Yes, I got one of the girls in the 
office to do them. 

RAYMOND (checking). Dragon . . . George . . . 
King . . . Princess—oh, thank you, Daddy. (He 
puts the papers away in the drawer.) 


Mr. Hitt. There didn’ 
for the other girls. 


Cuar.es. They only wail. 


t seem to be any speeches 


Raymonp. They needn't really be there at all, but 
Julia will have her waiting women—or her 
wailing women, whichever you like! 


Mm. Hitt. Let her have as many as there will be 
room for. 


Raymonp. O.K., Daddy. 


Mn. Hitt. Go and wash yourselves now, all three 


of you. You can clear up afterwards, but the 

t . Ps 3 
Cocoa will be ready in a few minutes, Don't 
keep the ladies waiting, 


(Exit Mr. Hi. CHARLES removes his beard 
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and follows. RAYMOND anid’ JUNIOR begin to 
remove their trappings, but the sight of the 
empty room is too much ‘for them. RAYMOND 
again takes up his sword and charges JUNIOR, 
who returns the compliment by trying to bite St. 
George through his “ skirt » The supper-bell 
goes and finds them still careering about the 
stage, but in a moment or two the curtain goes 
down and hides them from sight.) 


CURTAIN 


CHARACTERS 


ALISON and SIMON BEAUMONT, twins aged twelve. 
Mavis Brown, 


JENNIFER Dixon, | Alison's friends, aged eleven to 
Jane Britten, thirteen. 

WINIFRED Driver, 

Brian Enson, Simon’s friend, aged twelve. 


FRANCES BEAUMONT, an older sis 


ter of the twins, aged 
fourteen. 


SCENE 


(The action of the play takes place in a room of 
the Beaumonts house. The furniture, which is of 
the serviceable kind, showing signs of hard wear, 
includes a table, chairs—two easy and five upright— 
@ sideboard or dresser holding vases, ornaments, 
etc., a gramophone on a small table, and a divan 


across the corner, down L. The door is up L. The 
fireplace, if there is one, is R. 

The time is early 
Mavis, J: 
ALISON 


evening in autumn or winter. 

ENNIFER, JANE, and WINIFRED are watching 

45 she puts pencils and paper at one end of 
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the table. Mavis is leaning over the table with her 

elbows resting on it. JANE, JENNIFER, and WINIFRED 

are sitting on the divan.) 

Mavis. Is your mother very bad, Alison? 

Auison. No, but the doctor says she must be 
kept quiet for a few days, and Daddy thought 
if we played a paper game, or something of the 
Sort, it would be a good thing. That’s why 
we're having the Quiz. You see, we shouldn t 
mean to make a noise if we did something more 
energetic, but it's difficult to remember all the 
time. (Steps are heard, off.) This is Brian 
Enson, I expect. 

(Enter BRIAN, whistling.) 

Brian. Hallo, Alison. 

Autson. Hallo, Brian. 

Brian. Hallo, everybody. 

Oruers (together). Hallo, Brian. 

BRIAN (to ALISON). "Where's Simon? 

Auison. Upstairs. 


Bnraw (standing at the en 
with the writing materia s 
The Quiz is written out already. 


Auison, You know about it, then? 
Brian. Yes, Simon told me in break. 


end of the table and fiddling 
Js). What are these for? 
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Arison. The Quiz Masters may want to make 
notes. (She takes a pencil up from the table and 
sharpens it.) This isn't a very good point. 

Brian. I say, Alison, it's bad luck for you having 
your mother ill on your birthday. I forgot, I 
haven't wished you many happy returns. 

Arson. Thank you, Brian. 


BRIAN (rummaging in his pocket). Y forgot something 
else, too. I've got something for you. (He pro- 


duces a ball-pointed pen and holds it out to 
ALISON.) 


ALISON (putting the newly sharpened pencil in its 


place on the table). Thanks awfully, Brian. I’ve 
wanted a new one for ages. 


(She takes the pen and examines it in detail, 
while the others crowd round to admire.) 


Mavis. What a pity they won’t let us use them at 
school. 


Auison. But I can use it for my personal letters. 
(She looks at BRIAN again.) Thank you so much, 
Brian. I hope it didn’t take all your pocket- 
money? : 

BRIAN. Oh nol. Daddy paid for it. (They all 
laugh.) There, I shouldn't have said that, I 
suppose. 

ALISON. It doesn't matt 


er. But how kind of your 
father to think of me! 
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Brian. Well, he said you had to share your birth- 
day with Simon, but he didn’t see why you 
should share everything else, so he bought you 
this. 

Arīson. Please do thank him for me, Brian. 
(BRIAN nods.) 

Jennirer. It must be funny, sharing à birthday. 

Arison (with a slightly resigned air). You get 
used to it. (More steps are heard off.) Here's 
Simon. 

f (Enter SIMON.) 

Simon. Sorry Pve been so long upstairs. Mummy 
sent her love to you all, and she hopes you Il 
enjoy the special trifle we're to have for supper. 
And here's the Quiz from Daddy. ’Fraid it's a 
bit crumpled. (He smooths it out.) 

Autson. Why will you mess up everything in your 

pocket, Simon? Anyway, we can get on now. 
That’s something. Who are to be the Quiz 
Masters? 
Stmon, Brian and I, of course 
Autson. Why, of course? 
Smmon. Quiz Masters are always. 
heard of a Quiz Mistress! 


Jane. We might start the fashion. ; i 
AL they’ll have their own way, 
ISON. Oh well, 772, girls? (She looks round.) 


expect. Do you agre® 


men. You never 
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Jennifer, Mavis—and you, Jane and Winifred? 
(The girls agree with nods and “ O.K.s 22a) 
You and Simon sit at one end, then, Brian. 
You have Daddy’s chair, and Simon can put 
an ordinary one beside it for himself. The 
rest of us will divide into teams. (She looks 


round at her guests.) I say, there are five of us. 
How awkward! 


JENNIFER. But someone will have to keep the 
score, Alison. Can I do that? I was never any 
good at general knowledge. 


ALISON. You're sure you want to, Jennifer? 
JENNIFER. Positive, 


» ALISON. You sit in Mummy’s chair at the oppo- 


site end from the boys, then. (JENNIFER takes 
er place.) Here's a i 


» and hands them to JENNIFER. To 
Smon.) Have 


brother? 


Smon. Yes, but I can’t let you look at it. I made 
it in the dinner-hour for Brian. 


Arison. I don't suppose anybody but you could 


read your writing. (An idea strikes her.) What 


were you doing making a Copy of the Quiz 


anyway? That means you know the questions 
and all the answers, too, 
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Brian. No, it doesn’t, Alison. The answers are 
on another sheet of paper, and we're going to 
share it—you know, have it between us. 

Mavis. Would real Quiz Masters do that, Alison? 

ALisON. Of course not. (To Simon.) Anyhow, 
you knew the questions beforehand, and that 
gave you plenty of time to think of the answers. 

SrwON. I can't see that it matters, as we're to be 
the Quiz Masters. 

ALIsON, But you didn't 
you just take it for grante 
you wretches! 

(She makes a dash at her brother with a cushion, 
and a chase begins, with the boys pursued by 


ALISON and all the girls except JENNIFER, who 
is writing something at her end of the table. 


Suddenly Axtson cries “ Mummy » and peace 
ts restored.) 
Smmon. I forgot about 
be sensible. 
(He puts the chairs in position, and with a rather 
condescending wave of the hand indicates to 
Jane that she is to sit on his left hand while 
Brian beckons to Mavis to come and sit on 
his right hand.) 
Wintrrep (suddenly 
Brian. There isn’t one. 


know that then—or did 
d? I believe you did, 


Mummy. Come on. Let’s 


). I say, where’s the audience? 
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Mavis. But there may be. And if they sit on the 
divan, we must leave Brian's side of the table 
clear, otherwise some of us will be sitting 
almost with our backs to them. Can't we all 
sit at the same side? 


Jane. Of course we can. 


(She has taken her place at what is to be 

SiMON's left hand, and now moves her chair as 

far up as possible. Arison, Mavis, and. 

WINIERED are still standing, also the two boys.) 
WINIFRED. Shall we toss for sides? 


ALISON. Lumme, I forgot! 

Simon. Don't say “lumme”, You know how 
Mummy dislikes it. 

ALISON (maki: 


mg a face at her brother). Let Jane 
and Mavis choose. Jane? 


Jane. I choose you, Alison. 
Mavis. And I choose Winifred. 


ALISON. Now you boys can sit down too. I'll 
sit next to Jane, as she’s my chief, and Mavis 
and Winifred below us. 

JENNIFER. And TIl ease alon: 
way. (The side of the t 
is now quite clear. 
chairs the company se 


g a bit, out of your 
able next the audience 
With various scrapings of 
ttle themselves.) M 
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ArrsoN. The boys will want some microphones. 
I suppose it's a broadcast ? 

Simon (importantly). Oh yes, from all stations. 
(Laughter.) 

Winirrep. You're sure it’ 
well?: (More laughter.) 
Smmon. Brian and I will want a m 

looks round.) "These will do. 
(He rises and takes candle-sticks or vases from 
the dresser or sideboard, and puts one in front 
of himself and his colleague.) j 
ArisoN. We shall want one, too, 
it up and down. 
(She jumps up and takes a vase 
putting it in front of Jane. It is, from now 
onwards, to be put in front of the member of 
the team who is answering @ question.) 
I expect the boys will give you the first qu 
Jane. 
Simon. You're quite right, sister. And not quite 
so much of “the boys ”, please. You all call 
me Mr. Beaumont, and Brian, Mr. Enson. 
Aon Doe indeedus XOU Fe sure gu. wouldn't 


like us to say “ sir ” as well? 
Brian. A jolly good idea! 
le, but the boys stop 


(The girls begin to 8188 1 
them, feeling, 45 they do, very important and 


s not on television as 


ike each. (He 


but we can pass 


from the dresser, 


estion, 


è 
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yet a shade nervous, being on unfamiliar 
ground.) 

Simon. We will now begin. The two teams are: 
Jane and Alison, and Mavis and Winifred, with 
Miss Jennifer Hill as keeper of the score. 

ArrsON. We all know that. 


Brian. But the audience doesn't—if there is one 
—and neither do the hundreds anc hundreds of 
listeners. Please remember, teams, that any- 
thing you now say will be taken down... 

SIMON (interrupting). Yowre getting mixed, old 
boy. That’s the police—not the B.B.C.! 

Brian. Sorry, old boy. 


SIMON. Now, Jane, can you answer this question? 
Who and what were the Grimm Brothers? 


JANE (repeating). The Grimm Brothers? Yes, I 
think I know. Weren’t they those-two old men 
Who lived at the bottom of St. Catherine’s Hill? 


You remember, Alison—one used to push the 
other in a Bath chair. 


(She is so obviously on the wrong track that 
all the others laugh.) 


BRIAN (leaning over to Simon 


). Excuse me, old 
ma 


n . . . (He whispers in SiMoN's ear.) 
SIMON. Quite right, Brian. (To the others.) 


Members—the teams must not talk to each 
other while the Quiz is going on. 


i 
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JANE. Is my answer wrong? 

SrwoN. Afraid so, Jane. 

Brian (leaning over towards SIMON in a confidential 
manner). Excuse me, old man—do you think 
it might help if you said “ The Brothers Grimm" 
instead of “ The Grimm Brothers "? 

JANE (before Simon has time to answer). Of course 
I know, when you put it like that. "They wrote 
a book of Fairy Tales. Mummy had it when 
she was a little girl, and it's still on the shelf in 
her room. Can I have a mark? 

Simon. I think one and a half, Jane. Two is the 
maximum, you know. (He turns to his colleague.) 
You agree, Brian? 

Brian. Absolutely. (To JENNIFER.) One and a 
half to Jane, please, Miss Hill. 

). One and a half to Jane. 


JENNIFER (writing 
wn at his 


Brian (looking towards Mavis and then do 
papers). Now, Mavis ..- 
Mavis. Ask me something easy» 


Brian. Mr. Enson to you, if you please, Mavis. 
Mavis. Oh, all right. (Lo the others.) I must 
remember to ask Mr. Enson for his autograph 


when the Quiz is Over. 
Summon. Don’t you Want mine? 


Brian. 
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Mavis. I don’t mind if it’s decently written; but 
if the writing’s anything like what it was on the 
games list last week, it wouldn’t be readable. 

Smon (a trifle taken aback). How do you know 
anything about the games list? 

Mavis. Well, I wouldn't have done, only my 
cousin Jack came to tea, and he told us about it. 
Mir. Martin said it looked as if you had written 
it with a telegraph pole. All the wrong boys 
turned up. 

Brian. Excuse me, Mavis, but I don’t think 
we—— (To Simon.) Shall we get on now? 
SIMON. Certainly. (In a tone 
BnraN's ear.) I'll be glad to! 


Brian. Now, Mavis, who wrote about Tiny Tim, 
and what was his surname? 


meant only for 


Mavis. Whose surname, please, Mr. Ensor? 
Tiny Tim’s or the author who wrote about him? 
` Brian. I call that a silly question. When you say 
the author, you’re bound to give his surname. 
so of course it couldn’t be him. 
ALISON. Or her. It might be a lady. 


SIMON. And it might not. Don’t interfere, 
Alison. Carry on, Brian. Wait a moment. 


Perhaps, Mr. Enson, you would put the ques- 
tion in another form? : 
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JANE (to the company in general). He can't do that, 
you know, for we're all in the same Form here, 
so if Brian wants to put the question in another 
Form, it means waiting till to-morrow. Be- 
sides... 

(The Quiz Masters are overcome with astonish- 
ment at such lack of intelligence on JANE'S part, 
and bury their faces in their hands. WINIFRED 
explains to JANE.) 

Winirrep. Don't be a donkey, Jane! He doesn’t 
mean a Form at school . . - 

JENNIFER (interrupting). Or one you sit on..- 
Sorry, Jane, I'm afraid I'm interrupting. 

Brian (who is facing his audience again). Never 
mind, Jennifer. One interruption more or less 
doesn’t make any difference. 


Wintrrep (still at her task of explaining). Simon 
means, Jane, that Brian could word the question 


differently. 

Brian. Dll try to. Now, Mavis. What author 
wrote about Tiny Tim, and what was Tiny Tim’s 
surname? 


ALison (to SIMON, who has also now made a “ come 
back”), It’s Daddy's fault really, you know, 

he question clear. 

anything, Alison, or we 

the Quiz at all. 


for not making t 


Stmon. Don’t you start 
shall never get on with 
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Brian. Do you know the answer, Mavis? 

Mavis. I think I know part of it. Just give me 
a minute. We heard something about it on the 
radio at Christmas. Now what was the book 
called? I know. It was < The Christmas 
Carol” and there was a horrid old man named 
Scrooge in it. Now who was the author? I've 
got it! Dickens! Charles Dickens! 

Brian. Absolutely right. You've got one mark. 
Now Tiny Tim’s surname. Think a moment 
and it will come. Tiny Tim was the little lame 
son of Scrooge’s clerk. 

Mavis. I do half know. It was something that 
made me think of monkeys. (The others look 
rather puzzled.) Yes, I know. It was Scratchit! 

(Here the Quiz Masters try to keep their dignity, 
but the girls laugh.) 

Brian. Not quite right, Mavis. It was Cratchit. 
(To his colleague.) What do you think, Simon? 
Half a mark? 

SIMON (looking important). I think so, old boy. 
She was very near. That makes a total for her 


of one and a half marks. Miss Hill, what is the 
score now? 


JENNIFER (looking up from her papers). The score 


1$: Jane, one and a half marks; Mavis, one 
and a half. The two teams are equal. 


(There is a faint cheer from both teams.) 
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Y Now, Winifred. Dy rights I should ask 

ison now, but she’s the hostess to-day and 

must give place to her guests. Besides, I'd 
rather that Mr. Enson handled her! 

ALISON. Thank you, Mr. Beaumont, for those 
kind words! And how grown-up We are to-day! 
If I had a cushion handy, Id throw it at you. 

SIMON. Well, you haven't, and if you had, you'd 
probably hit the light instead of me, so con- 
sider it thrown. Winifred, can you give me a^. 
four-letter word rhyming with “stew”? And 
the word must be a verb. 

WiwirnED (to herself). A verb? 
something. Let me see. -- - 

Stmon. Right, quite right. 
spell that word? 

Wintrrep. S-H-E-W. 


Smmon. But that is pronounced like show ’ - it 
thought you meant S-H-O-O—to drive some- 


one away. 
Winirrep. Well, I didn't. And if S-H-E-W is 
Mronouneed elo home cosy PT 


S-H-O-W? - 
SIMON. The same. 


Winirrep. [ think th 
fusing. Can I have a mark: 


‘Smmon. What do you think, Mr. Enson? 


That means doing 
Easy! " Shew.” 


Now, how do you 


at’s very silly and most con- 
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Brian. I think she might have one mark, because 
if you hadn’t asked her to spell it, we should 
have thought she meant S-H-O-O, to drive 
away, and that would have been correct. Per- 
haps it would have been better if the word had 
begun with another letter: like “ leopard " and 
“shepherd”. , 


SrwoN. You mean they shouldn't both begin with 
«€ S P2? 

Brian (rather embarrassed). 1 meant that you gave 
her “stew”, and it would have been good if 
she could have thought of a rhyming word that 
began with another letter—like “ blue ” only 
that isn't a verb, of course. 

Simon. No, but “brew” is. (He consults his 
papers.) Daddy hasn’t said anything about that 
here, though. One mark, I think. 

' Brian. O.K. 


ALISON. I think she ought to have two. 

SrMoN. Don't interfere, Alison. 

ALISON. I’d give her one of mine, only... 
SIMON (interrupting). Only you haven’t got one 


yet, and may never have one, and we can’t take 
what you haven’t got. 


JENNIFER. I don’t know about that. You think 


you can't, and then when you begin to do algebra, 
it looks as if you can, after all. Ls 
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Mavıs. They can with income tax, too. Daddy 
says they take away what you haven’t got. 
(Laughter.) 

Brian. That's different. Shall I go on to Alison 

' now, Simon? 

Simon. Yes, and make it awkward for her if you 
can. 

Brian. Alison, will you name: 
dance, and (2) an old-fashioned one. 


Arison. "That's just a piece of cake! So easy, Í 

don't know which to choose. For the modern 

e HJ 
dance—‘ fox trot ^; for the second, “‘ minuet i 
or “‘ gavotte ”. 

Brian. Aren’t they the same? Mr. Beaumont 
has put “ minuet " or ** gavotte ”, SO that means 
there are two names for one dance. 

ArrsoN. It means nothing of the kind. To begin 
with, the dances are in two different times—in 
one you count three and in the other four, but 
naturally you couldn’t be expected to know a 
thing like that! ; 

Simon. Of course not. 


(x) a modern 


Brian and I have more 


important things to do than learn dance steps. 
I say, since you're SO clever, show us the exact 
difference between 4 gavotte and a minuet, 
Alison. Which is it you and Jane ate going to 
i do at the end-of-term in the pantomime? 
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Arison. The gavotte. Jane’s going to be the 
prince. She dances gentleman. Shall we show 
them, Jane? I don’t think they believe we know 
what we are talking about. 

Jane. I’m quite willing, if the others are. But 
won't it mean moving the table and everything? 
Do the others mind? 

Mavis. We'd like it. I believe we have to join in 
after you two have opened the palace ball. 
We could pick up some of the Steps from you 
and Jane. 

Jennirer. If somebody would move the mikes, we 
could push the table back easily, without dis- 
turbing the papers. (This is now done.) Did 
Alison get two marks, Brian? 

Brian. Yes, of course. Jane's team is one mark 
ahead. We'll have another round after this. 


ALISON. Let me get out the record. 


JENNIFER. And I'll look after it as I shan't be in 
the dance. 


(She follows Arison to the gramophone and 
takes over the business of running it. The boys 
have put the chairs back against the wall, and 
now prepare to sit down and look on.) 

ALISON. Oh, Brian and Simon, I heard Miss Gray 


say she was going to ask for some boys from 
your Form, for courtiers; so it might be a good 
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idea to pick up the steps a bit now, and then 
you won’t look so silly when the rehearsal comes. 

Brian (looking indignantly at SIMON). Look silly! 

Simon. Really, Alison! Your manners leave 
much to be desired. 

ALISON (ignoring them both). Ready, Jennifer? 
(She gives her hand to JANE, while Mavis and 
Winirren fall in behind them. Once they have 
done a few movements to the music, it occurs to 
Simon that it would not be a bad idea after all 
to learn the steps while he has a chance, and 
he offers his hand to WhiNiFRED, BRIAN doing 
the same to Mavis. They have gone once through 
the dance, with some merriment as mistakes are 
made, when the door opens and FRANCES 
BEAUMONT comes in.) 

Frances (uncertain to be amuse 
Is this how you keep quiet for Mummy? 

ALISON (making a sign to the dancers to stop). Oh, 
I am sorry, Francie! (JENNIFER stops the record.) 
It is my fault really. It seemed such a good 
chance with Jane here. 

Frances, Never mind. Don’t look so upset, every- 
body. Actually, Mummy said the sound of the 
music made her feel better, and she was glad 
you were enjoying yourselves. I've a piece of 
news for you—that’s why I came 1n. Mummy’s 


dor annoyed). Well! 
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coming down for an hour, to be with us at 
supper, so you can all come along now and 
finish your Quiz afterwards. Or have you 
finished? (She looks round at the table and chairs.) 

Arison. No, we haven't really finished. We can 
have another round after supper. How lovely 
that Mummy’s coming down! 

Frances. It will still be quite early then, as she 
will have to go to bed again at the end of the 
hour. I’m going upstairs to help her get ready. 
(Exit FRANCES.) 

ALIsON. Come along, then, girls. You put out the, 
lights, Simon. (ALISON holds the door open, and 
the other four girls go out.) And shut the door, 
Simon. (Exit ALISON.) 

Simon. How women do harp upon a thing! 


(He whistles the tune of the gavotte. Then, 
stepping in a mincing manner, he puts one hand 
on his hip and holds out the other to BRIAN, 
and together they dance off stage, caricaturing 
the performance of ALISON and Jane. As they 
pass the electric light switch, Simon manages to 

| turn it off without stopping in the dance; while 


BRIAN, as his contribution, closes the door with 
his foot.) 


CURTAIN 


THE NIGHT WATCHERS 


CHARACTERS 


MicuagL Batntry, aged about twelve. 
Davi REDFORD, his friend. 

Epcar Himan, aged about twenty. 

BILL, 

Tovus | three “ toughs ". 

Jor, 

Vican, Rev. John Baintry, Michael's father. 


SCENE 


Michael and vestry: 
kneeling 


x 


CURTAIN 


PAIL 
X  XTOOLS i 
R| — XBRUSHES 


(The scene of the play is the belfry end of a village 
church in the Quantock country. The time is round 
about twelve o'clock on a summet night. 
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A plain workmen’s table is presented sideways to 
the audience. Before this kneels MICHAEL BaINTRY, 
his hands clasped on the top of a knobbly stick, 
which is doing duty as a sword. At this belfry end 
of the church there are odd tools lying about, and 
near a wooden bench stands a pail filled with mortar. 
Obviously repairs are going on in the church itself. 
One small light is burning dimly. 

On the left side of the stage a curtain, so arranged 
that it cannot interfere with the opening and shutting 
of the door, up L., stretches from beside the door to 
the front of the stage, indicating that the main portion 
of the church is behind this curtain.) 


MicHazL (talking to himself). I didn’t think it 
would be so cold. I wonder if I']l be able to 
stick it for the whole night. I wish I could 
remember that prayer Mr. Everton read to us. 
(A cat mews loudly outside.) "There's Ginger— 
I don't want him in here, (Other cats join Ginger 
in the concert.) How did it begin? 

(MicHazL raises his head and closes his eyes, 
but jumps to his feet as the door opens to admit 
Davi REDFORD, who has a bit of business 
trying to keep one or two cats from entering the 
church. DAVID has an untidy look, as though 
he had slept in his clothes, and his leg is bleeding. 
He shuts the door quietly.) 
David! How you startled me! (He turns to kneel 
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again while Davip walks over and stands close 
to the table, looking with curiosity at MICHAEL'S 
stick.) I thought it was somebody coming to 
rob the poor box. 

Davi. Well, what are you doing here? Though 
I suppose I shouldn't say that to you, as you re 
the Vicar's son. ; 

MicHazL. You can say what you like. Besides, 
that's nothing to do with it. They're not in the 
know at home. 

Dayrp. Well, why are you here? 

MicHagL, I've come to keep v-v-vigil (he stumbles 
over the word) like the young knight Mr. 
Everton told us about this morning 1n history. 
I just want to see what it feels like. n Uo 
using the workmen's table here as an ma ie 
save me putting on the big church lights m 
there. (He points vaguely to the curtain m de 
left of the stage.) But I didn't think it wo 
so cold. 

Davrb. You'll never guess what I've come for. 


MicnHazrt. How should I? 


Davip. I’m taking sanctuary. 


her thing Mr. 
MicHazrt. Why, that was the ot! | 
Everton EIE about! Do you think all the 


rest of the Form will turn up? 
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Davin. Not if I know them! But I really am 
taking sanctuary. You don't seem to believe 

ES You haven't murdered anybody, have 

ou? 

side. Almost as bad. I’ve smashed Daddy’s gold 
watch that belonged to his father. 

Micuaet. Golly! Have you told him? 

Davi». No! And Mummy’s away, and there's no 
one to break the shock, so I’ve left a note for 

“him, and I've run away. They can't touch me 
here, can they? 

Micart (doubtfully). I don't know. You see, 
this isn't an olden time. I say, I oughtn't to be 
talking to you like this at all, when I'm keeping 
vigil. (He manages the word this time.) f 

Davrp. What is vigil exactly? 

MICHAEL. It’s a sort of watch. Not a watch like 


the one you broke, of course. . . . Oh, I’m sorry, 
David. I didn’t mean to rub it in. 1 


Davip. What sort of watch, then? 
MicHagL. Well, a kind of guard. 
Davip. What over? ! 


MicHazL. Oh, I don't know. Will your father 
wallop you? 


Davi». He never has yet. He couldn't do a rotten 
thing like that! 
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Micuart. How did it happen? 

Davi. Mark Felder and I were having a practice 
with a cricket ball on the paving outside the 
greenhouse, and the watch was on the little 
table. 

MicHazL (giving a long whistle). Still, you couldn’t 
help that. Really, it was the wrong place for a 
watch. 

Davip. The wrong pla 
We're not supposed t 

MicHaEL. Not so good, then. 
both ought to go back to bed. 

Davip. I’m staying. They can’t take you in 
sanctuary. I shall sit down if I get too tired. 
You were allowed to do that, because some of 
the churches had sanctuary seats. 

idn’t happen to write 

was supposed to 


ce for a cricket ball, too. 
o knock about there. 4 
I wonder if we 


Micart. I suppose you d 
down the prayer the knight 
pray the night before he was knighted ? (He 


laughs.) How funny that sounds! But I thought 
if I said the prayer over to myself, I mightn’t 
mind the cold so much. 

Davin (rummaging in his pockets). 1 think I’ve 
got it here. (He brings out @ rather dirty piece 
of paper and reads.) «Jones, H. W., long stop; 
Barker, mid-off.” . - - Oh, that’s the cricket list 


for Monday. Sorry- 
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MicHarL. I think Mr. Everton’s interesting in 
class, don't you? 

DANDI Yes, rather. I like him because he isn’t 
nice one day and windy the next. I’m a bit 
scared of him when he takes the school singing, 
though. 


MICHAEL. Are you? I think that's when he's 
funniest—like last week when we sang a verse 
of the school song, and he said it was like 
gargling. 

Davip. And I felt sure he was looking straight at 
me.. It’s all right for you—you can sing. 


(Davrp zs still looking in his pockets when the 
door opens again, and EDGAR HiILLMAN walks 
in, using a torch. He is most astonished to see 
the boys. He, too, shuts the door quietly behind 
him.) 

Encar. Hallo, kids! I didn’t expect to find any- 
one here. I thought old Bates had left the 
light on by mistake. (He puts his torch in his 
pocket.) I didn't expect to find the door un- 
locked either, though I tried it just to see. 

Micar. Do you know old Bates? 


Encar. Of course— verger even in my school- 
days. Used to get wild at the pranks my cousin 
and I played on him. But what are you doing 
here, both of you, at this time of night ? 
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Micart. I’m keeping vigil and David is taking 
sanctuary. 

Epcar (to Davi). What! Running from the 
police? You’ve started crime early, haven’t you, 
David? 

Micuart. He's broken his father's gold watch. 


Epcar. That’s bad. All the same, I think he'd 
better go back to bed. (To MICHAEL.) And you, 
too. Aren’t you the vicarage boy? (MICHAEL 
nods.) Well, you'll both get a chill, if youre 
not careful. And your leg's bleeding, David. 
Did you know? 

Dayip. I remember falling over somet 
workmen had left outside when I was won 
what I should do if the door was locked. I 
glad when I found it wasn't. 

Epean (looking round). Workme 
for this mess, then? 

MicHarr. Yes, they're repairing the tower: But 
I can’t understand about the door. All the 
workmen are villagers, except one from the new 
builders, called Crocker. I took the key from 


Daddy’s study, but of course I didn’t need to 
h in the dark, but 


use it. I meant to keep wate 
it was so dismal that I just had to have that 
) It’s better than 


little light. (He points to it. : 
nothing. (To Epcar.) I know you by sight, of 


course. You come to our church with old 


hing the 
dering 
was 


n? That accounts 
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Colonel Hillman. Are you his grandson, young 
Mr. Hillman? 


Epear. Right first time. Now what about popping 
back to bed? But I’m going to tie up that leg 
of yours, David. (He sits on the workmen’s 
bench and begins operations on Davin’s leg with 
his handkerchief.) We ought to bathe it with 
some disinfectant, but you must do that when 
you get home. (To Micwart.) What’s your 
name, besides Baintry? i 

Micuazr.. It’s Michael. But I must do a bit more 
vigil before I go home. 


EpGan. I shouldn't. Quite different in the old 
days, you know—different clothes, different 
everything, though, of course, you can behave 
as the knights of old were supposed to. Yet I 


don’t know that they were all as good as all 
that, you know! 


MicHarL. Can you remember what it was they 
had to promise? 


Epcar. Oh well, very much the same kind of 
thing that we try to do to-day—look after 
people in distress, especially women and chil- 
dren, help the poor when you come across them, 
be honest about everything; perhaps what I 
mean is speak the truth about everything. (To 
Davi.) There you are, then, David. 
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Davip. Thank you so much, Mr. Hillman. But 
what will you do without a handkerchief? 

EDGAR. I always carry a spare. And you can call 
me Edgar. It’s more friendly. Now, bed for you 
both! 

Davi. Michael can go; I’m staying. Pil be all 
right alone—that is, unless you're staying, 
Edgar? 

(His voice is not very steady, as tf he did not 
really like the idea of the church without some- 
one else in it.) ; 

Encar. Not for long, I’m afraid. " 

MicHAgL. Why are you here, Edgar? (He 
from his knees.) 1 can’t kneel here any longer. 
The floor is so cold. I’ve broken my san ay 
case, talking like this. But do tell us why yo 
came, Edgar. + 

EpGam. It’s rather difficult really, but now that 

2 o. Here, come 
you have asked me I'll have 2 8 Ee 
and sit down on this bench. I'm sure yo 


need a rest. 


rises 


; he two boys. 
He sits on the bench between the tu 
AN is still holding his stick, P if he felt 

he had not properly finished his vigi 2 
Now, you both know my grandfather: 


MicHarr. Oh yes. He reads the lessons, and 
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always clears his throat well before he begins. 
He says ‘‘ Amen” very loudly, too, at the end 
of the prayers. Lu 

EpGaR. You've got him in one—or should we say 
two? Well, he's a fine old chap, but he's the 
** huntin’, shootin’, fishin’ " sort —and I’m not! 
I want to paint. I'd rather paint an animal any 
day than kill it—even a fox! And as for hunting 
those lovely red deer, I just loathe it. "W ul 

MicHaEL. But your grandfather doesn't mind 
your painting, does he? 

EpGAR. No, though when he was young it was 
rather considered the thing for girls to do when 
they left school—paint, and play the piano. 
But painting's a full-time job, and you can't 
do that and look after a farm and go in for every. 
kind of sport as well. 


Davi. Then are you going to run away? 
Epcar. Bright boy! How did you guess? 
MicHaEL. And did you leave a note? 


EDGAR That, too. You seem to know all the 
moves in the game. 


Davip. I left a note, too, for Daddy. 


(There is silence for a brief moment.) 
Micnasr., 


Won't your grandfather miss you, 
Edgar? 
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EpGam. ’Fraid so, just at first. But he'll send for . 
a cousin of mine, I’m pretty sure, and they'll 
be quite happy together, for they like the same 
sort of thing. 

Davip. But wouldn't it be better to tell him? 

Epcar. Then he might persuade me to stay, and 
I really do want to get on with my painting. 
So I’ve kept away from him since lunch to-day. 

MiemazL. Will they stop killing birds and animals 
when you've gone? 

Encar. I'm afraid they won't. 

Davip. So it won't do anyone any good when 
go—except yourself? ; 

EDGAR (half to himself). “ Out of the mouths o 
babes and sucklings.” | 


you 


 Micuazi, What did you say, Edgar? 


Epear. Just a quotation. 
Davip. I don't like quot 
marks, I never know where to 
(Encar laughs.) 
Micnazr. I’m sure you gr 
a i ar, 5 
M Ud p the best thing, just as you are. 


Epcar. Well, I’m sure of one Ar ERE 
this: the best thing for you n 2 the sound 
straight home to bed. (Suddenly tere" 


of voices, and of steps approaching the church.) 


ations and those horrid 
put them. 


dfather will be miser- 
and he’s only doing 
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And if Pm not mistaken, heres someone 
coming to fetch one of you. (His voice changes.) 
Listen! (The steps are coming closer and are 
obviously those of people with heavy boots on.) 
Wait a minute. Something queer about this! 
(He puts outa warning hand to stop the boys from 
saying anything.) Sh! Keep still. 
(The three sit motionless, as the door opens and 
three biggish “ toughs ”—practically young men 
—enter, shutting the door behind them.. EDGAR 
` draws the two boys farther back into the 
shadows, with an arm round each.) 
BiLL (entering first, the others close behind). Hallo! 
A light! "That's funny. There wasn’t one when 
I was here an hour or so ago. 


» (The three group close to the curtain.) 


Towser. Aw, there's often a light in a church. 


You don't need to worry, Bill. Perhaps Crocker 
left it. y 
Bur. Of course he wouldn't. And I tell you, 
^ Towser, it wasn't here when I was in the 
church before. Besides, Crocker would know 
We'd got torches if we needed them. I hope 
it’s all O.K. What do you think, Joe? 

Jor. You bet there's some good reason for it. I 
Wonder if there's much more valuable stuff in 
that cupboard where you found the cup. What 
did you call it, Bill? 


t 
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Br (rather shortly, as he is still worrying over the — 
light.) A chalice—and I don’t know what else 
there is, for I didn’t stay to look. 


Jor. Won't the chalice be awkward to get rid of? 
There must be lots of people who know it by 
sight. ` , pe: 

Brit. It won't be awkward for me, as I know the 
ropes. It might be for a mug like you. 

Jor. Thanks for the compliment! Come on. 
We've got to go to the other side of this curtain 
to get into the church and vestry. The cup- 
board is in the vestry. j 

Towser. Queer thing to have a curtain in a 
church, 

< Brit.) It’s Sunday to-morrow. T suppose that 
with the curtain there the Vicar and ‘choir 
won't have to look at the mess all through the | 

" service. 1 i 

Jor. Here, half a mo! Let's have a look at this 
fine cup now that we have got a bit of light. 

(BILL produces it from his pocket, and the three 

stand closely round it.) Gee! Rubies, diamonds, 

péarls! It’s worth a packet. (To BILL, as if the 
idea had just struck him.) 1 say, why Was chi 
the only thing you got out of the cupboard: 

Or have you got something else that you haven t 

let us see? ` 
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Bıı (indignantly). I like that! But if you want 
to know—when you were Jate in turning up, I 
made up my mind that I wasn’t going to be the 
only one to be run in, if anybody looked in 
at the church. Then the clock struck eleven, 
and I came out to'see what you were up to, for 
it fair gave me the'creeps to hear the old ‘clock 
booming out and everything else so quiet. 

- Jor. Cold feet, eh? " 

Bur. Cold feet! If we weren't where we are, 
and the risk and all, I'd make you pay for that 
remark, Joe. Besides, what would I have carried 
the swag in, supposing there had been any to 
carry? You two had the case, hadn't you? But 
I took the cup, so that if anything went wrong... 

Towser (holding out a case he has been carrying). 
Aw, what can go wrong? Here, drop the:cup 
in, and then we'll see what else there is. 

(BILL drops the chalice in and Towser is just 
about to shut the case when he feels a hand laid 
on his shoulder. It is that of EDGAR, who has 
tiptoed quietly across the floor.) 

EDGAR (grimly). I think not! & €, 

, (The toughs react according to their individual 
circumstances. Jor, having no. complications 
with the case, dashes out of the church first, 
fumbling a little with the latch and letting out 
a yell as he disappears. The ther two iry to 
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follow his example and TowsER manages it, 
first dropping the case. BILL, being of tougher 
material, engages in a struggle with EDGAR. 
Finally he, too, gets-away but leaves his rather 
loud sports coat behind.) _ e: ; 
(Breathless from his wrestling match with BILL). 
Well, they've got away, but this coat ought 
to help trace one of them, at any rate. 3^ 
(He picks up both coat and chalice, laying the 
first article on the bench, but keeping the chalice 
in his hand. He kicks the case to one side.) © 
MicuarL. Oh, Edgar, I do hope you're not hurt? 
I wanted to come and help, but didn’t quite 
know what to do. 
Davip. How awful if they'd really got the chalice! ` 
May I look at it, please, Edgar? (To MICHAEL.) 
I ‘suppose you’ve seen it, Michael, already ? E. 
Micmarr. Yes, Daddy showed it to me when it 
was going to be cleaned. — " * 
Epcan (displaying the chalice). It is lovely, isn't it? 
(He sits down again between the boys.) Did you 
know it was given to the church by an ancestor 
of mine, GE he got back from the Crusades? . 
(The boys shake their heads.) But, look here, 
you really must go back to bed now. We'll go 
into the vicarage, and tell the Vicar what has 
happened, for he will want to go through the 
things in'thé cupboard and see that everything 
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is all right. (There is a sound of footsteps approach- 
ing.) Somebody coming. Don’t worry, either 
of you. Probably somebody in the vicarage has 
heard the commotion. In any case, whatever 
is coming to you won't last long. Cheer up! 
(He tries to speak lightly, as he sees that the 
~ -boys are rather nervous.) 
MICHAEL. It sounds like Daddy's step. "There's 
"someone with him—Mr. Redford, I expect. 
Mr. Reprorp (calling). Who’s in there? ' ^ 


David (dashing through the door). Oh; Daddy! 
(Emboldened by Davin’s example, MICHAEL 
dashes after him. EDGAR, left alone, carries the 
chalice to the best point for the light, and examines ~ 
it thoughtfully for a brief moment, at the end of 
which he is joined by the Vicar, ‘wearing an 
overcoat over his pyjamas.) b 

Vicar? Edgar Hillman! You here! Well, it’s a 
night of surprises, for that matter. My young 

Michael and David Redford are at this moment 

Pouring out a story to my wife and Mr. Red- 

ford—a perfect jumble of. thieves and vigils 

and watches—and I thought Pd better come 
across and look into things.. Do you come into 

'.* ‘the story, too? And how do you happen to be 
' holding our most treasured possession, after the 

crucifix? Given by your ancestor, too! I hope - 

you are not trying to get it back? * - 


à 


T" 
^ | 
25 
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(He laughs, but rather in a dazed kind of way, 

as though events had been too much for him.) 
Epcan. No, I’m not trying to steal anything, sir. 
But will you take the chalice back, and then’ I 
shall feel it’s safe. I don’t think it’s damaged 
at all, though it had a nasty knock on the floor. 


(The chalice changes hands.) © ; ` Y 
Vicar. "There's something here I don't under- 
stand. M " 


EpGAR.' Its a long story, sit, and I may want 
some advice from you at the end of He. There 
have been thieves, so will you just comé through 
to the cupboard and see that everything is 1n 

* order? I think the thieves were village lads who 
_ have lost their heads a bit. ` 
Vicar. I'll be glad to give you any advice I can, 

-Edgar. But will your problem wait for a minute — 
or two, as I think you ought to know at once 

. that you are wanted at home. Your grand- 
father was taken ill an hour or two ago. 

Epcar. Grandfather ill? + : 

Vicar. Yes, and the household staff have been 
trying hard to find you. Your car was gone, but 
nobody knew anything about your movements, 
'They rang me, just on the chance, but I had no 
idea I should find you in the church. TR 

| "Endar (as if talking to himself). Oh, T do hope it 
, couldn't have been the note that'did it! . 
4. * » 


» 


af 
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Vicar (obviously puzzled). I beg your pardon? 

Epcar. Just a bit of another story, sir. -I'll tell 
you the whole thing some time. Can you give. 
me any more information about the old man's 

E illness? F.. i j f 

Vicar. Well, it appears that Colonel Hillman had 
not been feeling well all the afternoon, and had 
asked his man—I forget the name? 

Epcar. Simmonds, sir, | 


Vicar. Yes, Simmonds. He asked Simmonds not 
sto bring him any letters or messages that might _ 
come, as he was going to try to sleep. The - 

man helped him to bed about nine-thirty, when 
he seemed to be fairly all right; but about ` 
eleven he rang his bell, and then they saw that. 
he had had an attack of some Sort; and he is 
asking for you, ' ' 

Encar. PI rush off now, +T left the car in the 
lane and PII be at home in no time. And if it 
doesn't sound dreadfully impolite, sir, I. shan't 
be wanting that: advice after all, for I’ve been 
shown exactly what to do; and as he never 
had the note it couldn't have been that which 

_ brought on the attack, Good night, sir, and 

. thank you, ‘ t T 

(He rushes from the church, leaving the VICAR, 
Standing with the chalice in his hands and à 
Duzzled expression on his face.) .- 


a | 
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Vicar (repeating EnGAR swords). “ He never had 
i the note . . . it couldn't have been that which 


brought on the attack." T 
UU (He runs his left hand —the right still grasps the 
chalice—through his already untidy hair.)* 
Well, it beats me, but I dare say I'll hear the 
l whole story from somebody one day. In the 
meantime I'll go and put this lovely thing away. 
(He fingers the chalice lovingly.) Lucky most of 
thé other valuables in the cupboard had been 
. moved, so the thieyes wouldn't have found much 
Worth taking. And to think it was purely a 
matter of chance that this wasn't moved, too, 
' .on account of my wanting to show. it to the | 
_ bishop to-morrow... . . And to think, too, that 
it was very nearly stolen. But I must go into 
the whole thing to-morrow—or should I say 
to-day? Ai^ 
(At this point the clock strikes one. The VICAR 
"disappears: behind the curtain for a moment, 
then reappears minus the chalice, stretches up 
to turn out the light, and goes out, shutting the 
door behind him. We hear the sound of a key 
turning in the lock, some caterwauling from. 
Ginger and, his. friends; then there is silence. 
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